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Here’s A Profit Maker @@ 


that will not only make your warm air heater 
business valuable, but will build it up to a ai | 
maximum. | 


BEAVER 
WARM AIR HEATERS 


are manufactured with the idea of furnishing 
warm air heaters that are satisfactory in every 
respect. They are Dependable, Powerful, 
Durable, Economical, Easily Managed, Health- 
ful, Uniform Heaters. One sold in a com- 
munity means plenty of publicity and many 
orders. 





We have a proposition that every live in- ! 
staller of warm air heaters ought to go over 
thoroughly. Send for it and our catalog and 
price list to-day. 


2 
THE DANVILLE STOVE & MFG. CO. 


| DANVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
W. D. SAGER, 330-340 North Water Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


‘ LOS ANGELES, CAL. PITTSBUGH, PA. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
nion Hardware & Metal Co. R. E. Edmunds, 104 Wood Street Mangrum & Otter Co., Inc., 561-563 Mission Street 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, PAGES 66 and 67 
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BE PREPARED 
BE PREPARED 


BE PREPARED 


For the demand for the Best, Simplest, Most 
Practical Wick Oil Stove ever produced. 


Of course it’s the 


QUICK MEAL 


With QUICK MEAL WICK OIL STOVE 
with step—Cooking and Baking can be done 
at same time. ‘Two top cooking burners on 
top. Two burners under step. 


The Glass Founts enable you to see quantity 
of oil in fount. 





Blue Porcelain enameled burner drums. 


RINGEN STOVE COMPANY 


Div. of American Stove Co. 
ar ees Snes 825 Chouteau Avenue Write for Catalogue 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 



































TO HAVE AND TO HOLD! 


It’s one thing to create heat—it’s another thing 
to hold it. 


The straight-down fire travel; the big radiators 
that reach to the height of the drum; the sharp turns; 
all serve to retard the flame in its progress to the chim- 
ney, and KEEP THE HEAT INSIDE THE 
CASING. 


Your customers will boast of the fuel econ- 


omy of their ‘‘FRONT RANK’’ FURNACES. 


The ‘Front Rank” factory embraces the most modern 
equipments and conveniences. 

Consequence: Economical production. 

Result: Reasonable prices. 

You get the benefit. 


For details write— 





Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 
4045-57 Forest Park Boulevard, 


St. Louis, Missouri 





























ESTABLISHED 1880 


Representative of 
The Stove Tin Hardware 
Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Interests 
PuBLISHED Every SATURDAY 













Address all communications and 
remittances to 


DANIEL STERN 
Publisher and Proprietor 
910 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago Illinois 
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THE ADVERTISING campaign which has been decided 
on by the National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating 
Association will begin in the March is- 

Local Boost sues of the Saturday Evening Post and 
oe een eilae publications of national circulation. 

Heating. ; 

In the advertisements that are to be pub- 
lished the many advantages of Warm Air Heaters 
will be demonstrated in a clear and convincing man- 
ner and the natural result will be that many house 
owners, prospective and present, will more fully ap- 
preciate the fact that a properly installed Warm Air 
Heating Apparatus is the most economical and most 
efficient method for keeping homes and other build- 
ings heated and ventilated. 

However, as John H. Hussie states in his letter to 
the local organizations of the National Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors, signed by him in his capa- 
city of Chairman of the Warm Air Heater Commit- 
tee, there is danger that the campaign will fail to 
bring the results that are hoped for. This letter was 
published on page 42 of the February 26th issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

The danger lies in the possibility that the local in- 
staller may fail to carry out his part of the program, 
by not linking his business up with the national ad- 
vertising campaign. If the local installer does not 
make a definite effort to centralize the awakened in- 
terest among builders, architects and house owners in 
Warm Air Heating upon himself and on the particular 
line on which he specializes, much of this interest will 
be of no avail, and the local installer will be the direct 
loser. 

It is fortunate, therefore, as well as a sign of the 
care with whith the plans for this campaign have been 
devised, that the National Warm Air Heating and 
Ventilating Association has provided means by which 
the local installer may at small cost to himself fill up 
the gap and thus make the advertising chain com- 
plete, by centering the attention of the “prospects’’ 
for Warm Air Heating Apparatus, created by the 
national advertising campaign, upon the particular 
brand which he sells and installs. 


One of the features of this plan is that by agreeing 
to spend $25.00 a year for advertising in his local 
paper he will be able to secure from the Association 
all electros required, as well as “copy,” and other ad- 
vertising helps, such: as window or outdoor metal 
signs; a certificate of membership will also be issued 
to him by the National Warm Air Heating and Ven- 
tilating Association without charge, his classification 
being that of “Dealer Member.” 





AMERICAN ARTISAN heartily concurs in the recom- 
mendations of Mr. Hussie and urges that every in- 
staller of Warm Air Heating Apparatus at once set 
aside at least $25.00 for a local advertising campaign 
—the amount ‘is too small rather than too large—and 
write to Allen W. Williams, Columbus, Ohio, secre- 
tary of the National Warm Air Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Association, notifying him that such a step has 
been taken and requesting that the advertising helps 
be forwarded. 

By their co-ordinating the national advertising with 
the work that is being done in the thousands of cities 
and towns by the installers, there is no question as to 
the success of the campaign which is now under way. 

But it depends upon the individual installer whether 
the campaign is to be of much help to him. He must 
do his part, or he will lose the biggest share of the 
benefit. 








ON NUMEROUS occasions AMERICAN ARTISAN has 
called attention to the ineffective, but obstructive and 

: obnoxious restrictions which in certain 
Anti-Revolver aie - — 
Law Proposed States and cities have been placed on the 
sale of firearms, notable examples of 


New 


for 

Minnesota. which are the Sullivan Law in 
York State and the Nance Ordinance in Chicago. 

These laws and ordinances usually provide for the 
securing of a permit from the police department before 
a person may purchase a revolver. ‘The application 
for the permit must be accompanied by affidavits 
signed by two “freeholders,” testifying that they know 
the applicant to be of good moral character and that 
he will make only proper use of the revolver. 

Like all other laws which are based on theories 
rather than practice, none of these laws have prevented 
the lawless character whom they proposed to restrict, 
from securing “guns” whenever he desired, because 
such a person would pay no attention to these laws 
and either buy it in a place where no restriction was 
placed on the sale, or get it from any of the numer- 
ous concerns that do business with the aid of “Uncle 
Sam” and are classed as Catalog Houses. 


Hardware dealers in Minnesota are likely to have 
an anti-revolver law passed by the coming state legis- 
lature. At any rate, the passage of such a law is 
strongly urged by the Minneapolis Tribune, in an edi- 
torial published in its February 23rd issue, and the 
usual stock arguments are brought forth in its favor, 
such as the following quotation: 

“It certainly is inconsistent that a man who wants 
to buy a little poison to kill rats must register his 
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name and declare his purpose, while the man who 
wants to buy a gun for the purpose of highway rob- 
bery can be accommodated and no questions asked.” 

The comparison appears well chosen, but the trouble 
is that while a murderer who uses poison is often 
actually located through the druggist’s register, a list 
of revolver customers would never be of any value 
in finding the criminal who used a revolver, no 
matter how carefully kept, because the criminal can 
and does secure his weapon without registering his 
name, simply by either sending an order to a mail 
order house in some other state or, if he lives near the 
state line, going across the boundary to a town where 
there is no such law. 

Unless the hardware dealers of Minnesota take 
steps to counteract the movement being fostered by 
persons who are not able to see both sides of the ques- 
tion and who do not seem willing to admit the abso- 
lute failure of the Sullivan and Nance laws so far as 
keeping the criminal from getting a gun, it is more 
than likely that they will have a perfectly legitimate 
source of revenue taken away from them. 

In their campaign against the proposed legislation 
the hardware dealers are entitled to the support of 
every law abiding citizen who will readily see that 
such a restriction will practically prevent him from 
securing means of defending himself against the thug 
who pays no attention to any law. 

The Chicago Daily News of February 22nd very 
aptly puts this whole problem in this manner: 

“Sfunny world! The law abiding citizen obediently 
refrains from toting a gun and is held up by a thug 
who looks upon the law as a joke. Maybe it is a joke, 
but it is not on the bandits, is it ?” 








Tue situation in the cordage market resembles that 
of the iron and steel market, at least so far as prices 
are concerned. 


Higher een made in quotations on all kinds of 
Prices : : 
rope and twine made of manila, hemp 
for Rope. 


and sisal. 

In fact, an authority on matters pertaining to the 
cordage industry of the United States, states that dur- 
ing the past six months more advances in prices on 
rope, twine, yarns, cords, and other kindred products 
have been made than in any other period since 1890. 

As pointed out by AMERICAN -ARTISAN in an edi- 
torial published on page 13 of the December fourth 
issue, one of the reasons for this condition is the or- 
ganization of the growers of hemp in the state of 
Yucatan in Mexico, which through arrangements with 
bankers has financed the 1915 crop of sisal, so that 
the growers were able to hold back instead of selling 
until they could get a price that was deemed proper. 

Another contributive cause is the increase in the 
manufacturing cost as well as in other raw materials 
and supplies. 

But the principal reason, as given by this same cord- 
age authority is the scarcity of transportation means. 
There are very few ships to be secured for carrying 
the sisal, manila, jute and other fibres to this country 
and freight rates are abnormally high. 

The cost of fibres shows increases ranging from 50 
to 75 percent above the quotations a year ago, and the 
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conditions which have produced these high prices are 
still in full force, and it is quite certain that finished 
rope, binder twine and other cordage products will 
cost the dealer more—which of course means that he 
must charge higher prices when he sells to his cus 
tomers. 

In the meantime, there is every reason why he 
should advance his prices on what he has in stock. 








Every Now and then some scheme is being pre 

sented to retail hardware dealers and other merchants 
by which they are promised all sorts of 
benefits—if they join—and the promo 

ters of the scheme usually manage to 
-extract a considerable amount of money 
from dealers who go into the scheme, either because 
they imagine that the proposition is practical or be- 
cause they are afraid that their competitor may take 
it up and possibly get an advantage over them in some 
Way. 

A recent example of these schemes was the now 
defunct United Retail Merchants’ Association, pro- 
moted by one J. E. Foster who operated in Michigan. 
He induced seventy-two merchants in as many cities 
and towns in Michigan to join his association, each 
paying $125 as an entrance fee. In return they were 
to receive billboard and newspaper publicity and cou- 
pons to be furnished to give to the trade. 

“Unfortunately” the promoter was not as smooth 
as some others and already his little scheme has been 
nipped in the bud by the United States authorities 
who have sent him to Leavenworth for five years un- 
der the charge of using the mails to defraud. 

Here is an instance where a promoter whose plan 
was so crude as to get him into Uncle Sam’s toils on 
a mail fraud charge, but there are other schemes 
hardly less propitious for the retailers who join them 
that are promoted by men a little more smooth than 
this man Foster. 

It will generally be found that the man who claims 
to be working for the good of the retail merchant and 
who wants the merchant to put up all the cash is doing 
nothing but playing his own little game at the expense 
of the merchant, and because such a man works his 
deal so as to avoid such troubles as this, is no sign 
that he is giving the retailers all the benefits he claims. 

One of the ways of stopping these self-styled bene- 
factors of the retailer is to have their representative 
submit the proposition to the officers or the proper 
committee of the local commercial organization. If 
the plan is meritorious, there can be no valid objec- 
tion to do so, and unless the representative in question 
is willing to go before such a body and explain every 
detail of his “plan” the individual retailer who is ap- 
proached by him will profit by letting it alone. In 
nine cases out of ten, the committee will be able to 
pick out the weak spot, and, of course, no retailer who 
knows his business will go against the advice of the 
committee. 

There are no geese today that lay golden eggs, nor 
are there any short cuts to success in retailing. 


Killing the 
Golden 
Egg Goose 








Opportunity knocks once, but envy is a continuous 
hammer wielder. 
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NOTES AND SKETCHES. 


BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 

When the news wire brought to me that my old 
friend John Hoen had gone to his reward I was both 
grieved and happy in a measure, for [| felt it as a 
personal loss, but at the same time I knew that he had 
been looking forward many years toward the time 
when he should rejoin his beloved wife and two sons 
who had journeyed before to the land beyond. 

John was one of Nature’s noblemen and if I pos- 
sessed the gift of poetry I might attempt to write a 
fitting eulogy of this splendid man, but I would fall 
far short of doing justice to his memory. However, 
the following Memoriam, written by Charles H. Ire- 
land, former president of the Southern Ha:dware 
Jobbers’ Association, is so beautiful that I feel it 
should be read by as many as possible as an incentive 
for them to live the most useful life for humanity: 

In Memoriam of My Friend John Hoen. 


My friend! These thirty-five years, like the returning 
seasons, he has come and gone. - When first we met, the glow 
of youth was upon his brow, and the fire of ambition sparkled 
from his kindly eye. We were intimates. He was never ef- 
fusive, but to those who had the privilege of looking into his 
soul it was a mirror that never reflected aught but truth. 

I knew of his first love, and entertained him and his bride 
in my home, saw the ardor of his happy married life, and 
when later the fatal malady settled upon his loved one, it was 
to my house he came again on his way to Asheville, seeking 
her restoration to health. I saw him under the- cloud of a 
burdened heart of anxiety, as to the outcome of the illness 
of his bride of only a few years. He told me of his bereave- 
ment and loneliness, when she left him. And then when the 
shadows deepened in their intensity, and his two boys were 
taken—one suddenly from his home, when he was far away; 
the other dying in a foreign land among strangers—the father 
was left to pursue his journey through life alone. But in all 
these experiences, I never knew him to murmur or complain 
at Providence, or to nurse his own misfortunes. But with 
sunshine upon his face, while the tears were kept back by an 
iron will, he was always cheery in the presence of others, 
while his heart was rent with a bitter grief. With pleasant 
words upon his lips, when most others would have been wail- 
ing their dirge of disappointed hopes, he moved through the 
busy cares of a heavy, burdened life. Welcomed everywhere 
by everyone he met, not as a salesman simply, but “John,” 
the friend and comrade of all, placing the interest of his 
house foremost in all his dealings, yet in such a way that no 
buyer ever feared to trust his best interests in his hands; the 
soul of honor, he was never guilty of a low or mean trick; a 
gentleman of gentlemen; a man whom all who knew him will 
miss, and whose memory will always bear the immortal sur- 
rounding it so long as there remains a member of the past or 
present generation of Southern Hardware men, and whose 
voice will grow mellow and eye dim with memory when he 
recalls the life, character and spirit of John Hoen, the sunny 
soul, my friend. 

The last Mile from the Book has been torn, 

The Grip and Sample Case are left alone, 

The tired hands are folded on the breast. 

Of those who knew him most, they loved him best. 


RANDOM 





Happy ending of a life worth while! 

Duty his watchword, guileless as a child, 

Just to his opponents, true to his friends, 

Life’s battle well fought, victory the end. 
* * * 

“Know what you want; find out how to get it; then 
go after it in the right way,” says “Charlie” Meachem, 
of the Lovell Manufacturing Company, “is the only 
method to follow if you expect to make much of a 
success.” 

And to illustrate his point he tells this fable: 

A city tenderfoot was visiting in the country. 

“How much milk do you give?” he asked the cow 
he met in a pasture. 

“Not a drop,” said the cow. 

But the youth didn’t believe what he heard. He 
approached the cow on the wrong side and was about 
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to test the Miln-giving apparatus when a vigorous 
kick over his bellows laid kim low. 

Then the farmer came along. He slipped Bossy 
a little salt, and soon was hammering the bottom of a 
big bucket with a steady flow of milk. He milkea 
from the wrong side, too, just to show that he could. 

“Huh! Thought you didn’t give any milk,” 
sniffled the tenderfoot, pawing the air for breath. 

“T don’t. You have to take it. Also, you have to 
know how to take it. That’s the principle we’re run- 
ning this pasture on, and I think it might apply in 


any business.” 
kk Ox 


Although the following statement refers particularly 
to the work of the credit man, there are many pointers 
in it that are worth the serious consideration of any 
one employed in any capacity, so I am glad to pass it 
on to my friends among the readers of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN: 

The Credit Man’s Creed. 

To believe in yourself, and in your ability to serve 
your concern to the limit. 

To believe in your own methods, and play them 
strong until you are sure that they are wrong, after 
which to find the right way, and then go ahead on that, 
straight to success. 

To believe in quick action before it is too late in 
following up an account that is placed in your hands, 
and not tomorrow when the debtor may be in Mexico. 

To believe in your employer as you do in yourself, 
and serve him faithfully as if you were serving your 
own interest only—collecting your own personal ac- 
counts—as if the success of your business depended 
entirely—as it does—on the way you serve your com- 
pany. 

To keep everlastingly at it, and never give up. 

To believe in the friendly way as long as it will 
work, so that you may make no unnecessary hard 


feelings which may ultimately lead to loss of business. 
* * *& 


“Jerry” Donahue, of the Wabash Screen Door Com- 
pany, has a friend who is in charge of the Personal 
Inquiry Columns of one of the Chicago newspapers, 
and tells the following as an example of the “careful” 
manner in which these “important” inquiries are han- 
dled by him: 

Among the letters this friend of Jerry’s received one 
morning was one containing this query: 

‘I have lost three husbands,” the lady reader had 
written confidentially, “and now have the offer of a 
fourth. Shall I accept him?” 

The editor dropped his pen in the ink. This was the 
last straw. 

“Tf you’ve lost three husbands,” he wrote, “I should 
say you are much too careless to be trusted with a 


fourth.” 
* * x 


In a letter from a friend who has recently returned 
to Holland after a couple of years’ sojourn in New 
York and Chicago, I note that stoves are getting 
scarce, at any rate those of certain, well established 
trade-marks. My friend tells me that, although ordi- 
narily there would have been plenty to choose from, 
he was fortunate to secure the last one in stock, and 
that the dealer had no idea of when he would be able 
to secure a fresh supply. 
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CHARLES HENRY MILLER. 





There has been much discussion for many years as 
to whether a business man can afford to be actively 
engaged in the political life of his locality. 

Some have maintained that to take a real part in the 
campaigns invariably hurts a man’s business, because 
he is bound to make enemies who will work against 
him not only in politics but in business. 

On the other hand, there are those who say that 
one of the principal reasons for the harm done by 
“professional” politicians is the fact that not enough 
real business men take part in politics in anything 
but a perfunctory manner, with the result that taxes 
are raised and great amounts of the taxpayers’ money 
are wasted. 

It is fortunate that lately 
there has come among busi- 
ness men a greater apprecia- 
tion of their responsibility to 
the community in which they 
live as well as to the entire 
country, and with this feeling 
of greater responsibility men 
of the right kind have been 
placed in office and laws 
passed which have been for 
the betterment of conditions 
in general. 

If any one should ask C. H. 
Miller, the subject of this 
sketch, whether it is “good 
business” to take an active 
part in the political life of 
one’s city, he would be certain 
to receive a very emphatic 
answer in the affirmative, for 
said “C. H.” thoroughly be- 
lieves in “that sort of thing” 
and is not at all backward in 
letting other people know it. 
Withal, there are few men who have more real 
friends than “C. H.” 

Just a short time before the Civil War broke out, 
the population of Cleveland, Ohio, was increased by 
the birth of a boy to whom his parents gave two per- 
fectly good names, which, however, promptly were 
shortened down to the two initials of “C. H.,” and 
that is the way everybody, who knows the president 
of the Champion Stove Company in Cleveland in 
more than a casual manner, calls him. 

So “C. H.” was born January 23, 1860. When he 
was still a little youngster his parents moved to Inde- 
pendence, a small town located in Cuyahoga County, 
a short distance from Cleveland, and here he attended 
the country school. 





When he was big enough he went to work on a 
farm, but for some reason or other decided that sell- 
ing implements to farmers was more pleasant and re- 
munerative. 

He was later connected with the Cleveland Chaplet 
Company, Cleveland, remaining with them three 
years, until 1892, when after the death of F. Marquart 
he bought out the steel range business conducted by 
him, incorporating under the name of the Champion 
Steel Range Company. 

In cooperation with his son, “C. H., Jr.,” he or- 
iginated and patented the first interchangeable or com- 
bination coal and gas range, and father and son own 
and control fourteen patents covering steel range 
constructions. 

Twenty years after his start 
in business for himself he re- 
incorporated the Company, 
changing it to the Champion 
Stove Company, as the old 
name was no longer repre- 
sentative of the business, 
which had broadened out to 
include gas ranges, cast stoves 
and the new Interchangeable 
Coal and Gas Range. 

“C. H.” is president and 
general manager, and “C. H., 
Jr.,” vice-president and su- 
perintendent, both being men 
of thoroughly practical ideas. 

As mentioned in the fore- 
going, “C. H.” takes quite an 
interest in public affairs, and 
the patrons of the Cleveland 
street cars are indebted very 
largely to him for the staunch 
support he gave the late 
Mayor Tom Johnson, in the 
fight to establish Three Cent Carfare. . 

He is a member of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce and for some years he was president of the 
South Brooklyn Improvement Association and is now 
president of the Brooklyn-Parma-Roylton Civic As- 
sociation ; all of these places are suburbs of Cleveland. 

In fraternal societies he is also prominent, being 
a member of the Masons and Odd Fellows. 

But when it comes to real enjoyment, “C. H.” says 
that there isn’t anything like being a farmer, and he 
plays the part out at his country home, “Bonny 
View,” five miles from the factory. Here he has 
three farms a mile apart and forgets for a while all 
about civics and ranges and has a good time pitching 
hay, shelling corn, plowing and doing chores. 
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MYLES E. EWING. 


For many years in the early history of the United 
States of America the men who became presidents 
of this country of ours belonged to the aristocracy 
of the southern states. Comparatively few men from 
the northern sections achieved much prominence in 
politics in those days, but in time some of these also 
reached the presidency. 

Then came a period when some of the more ven- 
turesome of these old families journeyed west, and 
“Western Reserves” were established. Ohio, for in- 
stance, was the Western Reserve of Connecticut, the 
old “Nutmeg State.” The land which was sold in 
these “Reserves” was originally held for the benefit 
of the public school funds of the mother states. The 
Western Reserve University, . 
at Cleveland, Ohio, derives its 
name from that period. 

Presently we notice that the 
Westerners after the “Re- 
serves” had become states, the 
descendants of these pioneers 
began to take an important 
part in the political history of 
the United States, and we 
have such men as_ John 
Marshall of Illinois, who was 
Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court at Washington; Abra- 
ham Lincoln, also of Illinois, 
our great President during 
the Civil War. 

Finally Ohio came into its 
own and for a long time 
seemed to have almost a 
monopoly on the presidency. 

But it was not only in poli- 
tics that Ohio made its mark, 
for many of the men who are 
now well known in manufac- 
ture, finance and commerce 
“Buckeye State.” 

Among those who lately have achieved prominence 
in manufacturing and selling circles is Myles E. 
Ewing, who makes a specialty of bolts and rivets, and 
who shall say that he has not chosen a field of en- 
deavor which in its final results is one of the most 
important branches of industry? 

Would it be possible, for instance, to have the beau- 
tiful and strong stoves and ranges we have have to- 
day if proper bolts and rivets were not produced? 

What would the manufacturer of many a useful 
hardware article do if he could not secure the particu- 
lar bolt or the specific rivet which is needed to perfect 
his product? 


the 


come from 


have 








Surely the man who can place at the disposal of the 
hundreds, yes thousands, of manufacturing plants just 
the bolt and just the rivet they must have is worthy 
of great credit—when in addition he produces them 
at a fair price. 

Myles is a real “Buckeye,” for he was born and 
bred in that state, was educated in its public schools 
and has never been associated with any business con- 
cern outside of Ohio. So sometime—may it not be in 
the too distant future—we may expect to see him put 
forth as a candidate for the highest office bestowed 
by the American people—that is we might if Myles 
was inclined that way, which, however, is not the way 
he is inclined, for he thinks of rivets and bolts in the 
daytime, dreams of them at 
night and even when he takes 
a day off he can’t get away 
from them, especially when 
his automobile goes on strike. 

As would naturally be im- 
agined from the foregoing, 
Mr. Ewing is connected in an 
official capacity with one of 
the prominent manufacturing 
companies that produce and 
sell bolts and rivets, and he 
has been in that field for the 
past twelve years, the greater 
part of which was spent with 
the Kirk-Latty Manufactur- 
ing Company, Cleveland, of 
which he was salesmanager 
until recently when he re- 
signed to become secretary of 
the Falls Rivet Company, 
Kent, Ohio, and he also oc- 
cupies the position of sales- 
manager for this Company. 

Ife has a large number of 
friends and all of them will wish him all the success 
he so richly deserves in his new work. 

As was mentioned in the foregoing, he is an auto- 
mobile fan and he likes nothing better than taking 
his wife and children out for a family joy ride of the 
good old-fashioned sort—with a lunch basket in the 
tonneau—and journeying over the fine roads in that 
section of Ohio, resting a while here and stopping 
there for a “bite,” for he is a real “family man.” 

At other times when he wants to get away from the 
cares of business or when he has an especially hard 
problem to solve he takes a trip over the golf links, 
and usually when he gets back the problem is solved 
even if his score for the eighteen holes may not be 
very low, but at that he is “some” golf player. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








The A-B Stove Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
has increased its capital stock from $350,000 to $410,- 
000. 

The Leonard Hi-Oven Range Company, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, has been incorporated with a capital of 
$150,000 by J. E. Leonard and George H. IIten. 

The following directors were elected at a recent 
meeting of the stockholders of the Athens Stove Com- 
pany, Athens, Ohio: C. D. Hopkins, Guy H. Hewitt ; 
Ek. R. Walker, Henry Zenner, J. H. Cline and M. P. 
Totman. The officers elected were: President, C. D. 
Hopkins; vice-president, Guy H. Hewitt, and secre- 
tary and treasurer, FE. R. Walker. 
ee 
FIRE AT DOWNTOWN CHICAGO STORE OF 

NORTHWESTERN STOVE REPAIR 

COMPANY NOT TO INTERFERE 
WITH DELIVERIES. 








The fire which partially destroyed the offices and 
downtown store at 22 West Lake Street, Chicago, of 
the Northwestern Stove Repair Company on Satur- 
day night, February 26th, will not in any way inter- 
fere with deliveries on orders, as the main plant at 
654 West Twelfth Street, Chicago, carries a full stock 
of everything in the line of stove, range and warm air 
heater repairs. 

Secretary William 8. Greenlee, of the Company, 
states that all orders will be promptly executed and 
that business is being carried on at the Lake Street 
office also. 

INTERCHANGEABLE GAS AND COAL OVEN 
IN MALLEABLE RANGE. 





The unusual action of two manufacturers of coal 
ranges and gas ranges respectively in combining the 
distinctive features of each to make a combination 
coal and gas range, is witnessed in the move taken. by 
the Engman-Matthews Range Company, South Bend, 
Indiana, manufacturers of the Range Eternal, and 
the A-B Stove Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
manufacturers of A-B Gas Stoves. 

The product of the united forces, known as the 
Combination Coal and Gas Range, is said to be the 
first malleable range built with an interchangeable coal 
and gas oven. In this oven, the manufacturers state, 
coal and gas can be used at the same time, which is a 
great improvement as it permits baking or roasting 
in the oven with gas, while the coal fire is under way. 

It is also announced that to meet the housewives’ de- 
mand for white tile range equipment, the manufac- 
turers of the Range Eternal will furnish white porce- 
lain enamel parts for these ranges. Full particulars of 
the Combination range and the Range Eternal can be 


obtained from the Engman-Matthews Range Com- 


pany, South Bend, Indiana. 
igen 


PATENTS METALLIC STRENGTHENING AND 
FINISHING BINDING AND METHOD 
OF MAKING HANDLES. 





Minard A. Possons, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to 
American Stove Company, St. Louis, Missouri, has 
procured United States patent rights, under numbers 
1,173,028 and 1,173,029, for a metallic strengthening 
and finishing binding and method of making handles, 
respectively, described in the following: 

Number 1,173,028: The combination 
with a sheet of metal having a bent edge 
arranged at an obtuse angle thereto, of a 
binding having a body portion engaging the 
face of the sheet and having an overlapping 
double portion at right angles to the body 
portion, and the space between the overlapping por- 
tion being considerably greater than the thickness of 
the bent edge of the binding, whereby the bent edge 
of the sheet frictionally engages the inner faces of 
the doubled portion of the binding and frictionally 
holds the binding to the sheet. 

Number 1,173,029: The herein described 
method of forming a handle consisting in 
first placing a soft metal in a recess in the 
body portion of the handle, second heating 
the handle to melt the soft metal and 
forcing an attaching member into the 

‘ molten metal and holding it therein until 
the metal hardens. 


1,173,025 
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NEW STOVE AND WARM AIR HEATER PLANT 
OF MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY PUT 
INTO OPERATION. 





The new plant of the Magee Furnace Company, 
Incorporated, at Taunton, Massachusetts, which has 
been in course of construction for the past several 
months, was formally put into operation on February 
23rd, when fires were started in connection with the 
new cupola with its daily capacity of 75,000 pounds 
of iron. The machinery was built especially for the 
works and is operated by electric power. Many em- 
ployes will be added to the present large force, which 
has been transferred from the old plant at Chelsea, 
near Boston, Massachusetts. 

The officers of the corporation—Joseph L. An- 
thony, president; Robert M. Leach, treasurer; Alfred 
E. Stockbridge, secretary and general manager—and 
other representatives of the Company witnessed the 
starting of the new plant. 

The Magee Furnace Company, as is well known, 
manufacture a wide line of stoves, ranges, water tank 
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heaters and warm air heaters. Their Western office, 
which is in charge of Robert P. Burton, is located at 
28 West Lake Street, Chicago. 


QUICK SERVICE ON RELIABLE REPAIRS FOR 
STOVES, RANGES AND WARM AIR 
HEATERS. 





Generally speaking, whenever repairs or supplies 
for stoves, ranges or warm air heaters are required, 
the prospective purchaser wishes quick and reliable 
service—he does not care to be inconvenienced by any 
delays in filling his order and he also desires repairs 
that are durably and correctly constructed. This quick 
service on high-grade, dependable supplies and repairs 
is said to be always given by the A. G. Brauer Supply 
Company, St. Louis, who state that they carry at all 
times a large stock of reliable supplies and repairs, the 
prompt shipment of which is made possible by excel- 
lent transportation facilities. Dealers desiring full 
particulars of the Company’s entire line should ad- 
dress the A. G. Brauer Supply Company, 316-318 
North Third Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 

PATENT SECURED FOR CLOSET DOOR FOR 
STOVES. 





Anton Ohnemus, Quincy, Illinois, has secured 
United States patent rights under number 1,173,018, 
for a closet door for 
stoves described in 
the following: A 
stove closet door 
comprising a_ sub- 
stantially flat base 
plate having its tip- 
per and lower edges 
outwardly rolled, a 
front plate of con- 
cavo convex formation transversely, said front plate 
adapted to be engaged at its upper and lower edges 
between said base plate and the rolled edges thereof, 
and end caps adapted to overhang the ends of the base 
plate and being provided each with a flange overhang- 
ing one end of the front plate, said caps being fur- 
ther provided with ears overhanging the ends of the 
rolled edges of the base plate, one ear of each cap 
being provided with a recess for receiving a pivot 
pin upon which the door is adapted to be swung. 








METAL POLISHES THAT ASSURE READY 
SALES. 


According to the manufacturers of Black Silk Metal 
Polishes, dealers are assured ready sales on these prod- 
ucts because the name guarantees quality, their repu- 
tation as high grade polishes having been established 
for twenty-five years. The Black Silk stove polish, 
metal polish and iron enamel, it is said, will not dry 
out, rust through cans, or freeze in any climate, and 
other exceptional qualities of these products are thus 
stated by the makers: The stove polish makes a bril- 
liant, glossy shine that anneals to the iron, does not 
rub or dust off and lasts four times as long as any oth- 
er polish. The metal polish has no equal for use on 
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nickel, brass, copper, tinware or silverware and will 
not injure the most delicate surface, as it contains no 
acids and is dustless, no chalk entering into its com- 
position. The iron enamel is said to be unexcelled for 
in fact, wherever a permanent enamel is desired and 
the article is not brought into direct contact with flame 
use on registers, gas stove bodies, stove pipes, grates, 
heat. For further particulars of the Black Silk prod- 
ucts, dealers should write to the Black Silk Stove Pol- 
ish Works, Sterling, Illinois. 





SECURES PATENT FOR GAS STOVE. 


Clifford S. Dangler and George E. Hilton, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, assignors to the American Stove Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri, have ob- 
tained United States patent rights, 
under number 1,172,952, for a gas 
stove described herewith: Ina stove 
structure, the combination of ver- 
tical walls arranged at an angle to 
each other, of a vertically disposed plate secured at 
the corner of said walls and having a looped central 
portion forming a clamping member adapted to clamp 
the adjacent edges of said walls. 

-oo 


WORLD’S SALESMANSHIP CONGRESS TO 
MEET JULY 9 TO 13, 1916, AT 
DETROIT. 





1,172,952. 


The World’s Salesmanship Congress, which is to be 
held July 9 to 13 at Detroit, Michigan, is the first of 
a series of annual conventions of salesmen and execu- 
tives in every line of business activity. 

Every country in the world will be represented in 
the Congress, and those who have been instrumental 
in calling this convention feel assured that this is the 
first step in bringing the profession of salesmanship 
to the high standard to which it is entitled among 
business organizations of the world. 

The Congress is the outgrowth of the Salesmanship 
Club of Detroit, and lists among its members the 
names of salesmen and sales managers known the 
whole world over wherever business is transacted. 
For instance, there is hardly a business man in this 
country who has not heard of such men as John 
Wanamaker, of The Wanamaker Stores; Norval A. 
Hawkins, of Ford Motor Company; H. M. Jewett, of 
Paige-Detroit Motor Company; [Edward A. 
Woods, President National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, Pittsburgh; B. P. Neff, Duluth, Minne- 
sota, and A. C. Secrest, Cleveland, Vice Presidents, 
and Theodore Monroe, Lisbon, Ohio, President of 
the International Salesmanagers’ Association, who are 
on the general committee which has the World’s Con- 


Car 


gress in charge. 

It is the belief of these master salesmen that every 
city that has any commercial activity whatever should 
have a salesmanship club of its own, and that the 
salesmen of the world should have some means of 
learning and acquiring the new ideas and thoughts of 
salesmanship, the same as the advertising men, the 
merchants and.the manufacturers have at the present 


time. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Dealer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west- 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 60 to 65 inclusive. 








The Goff Manufacturing Company, Dallas, Iowa, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000 
to manufacture washing machines. The incorporators 
are J. Goff and J. W. Brillhart. 

The Remmert Vacuum Cleaner Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000 by William Remmert, Albert Marks and 
Clarence C. Scoles to manufacture vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines, etc. 

W. G. DeLee, well and favorably known to the 
Hardware Trade in Iowa and Nebraska, has recently 
made a change and is now Advertising Manager for 
the One Minute Manufacturing Company, Newton, 
Iowa, makers of Washing Machines. 
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COUNTRY=WIDE ADVERTISING PLAN HELPS 
DEALER MAKE QUICK SALES OF 
AUTO=-WHEEL COASTERS. 





A national advertising campaign is said to be selling 
the Auto-Wheel coasters faster than any products the 
manufacturers have ever brought out. The reason for 
this is that through their Dealers’ Co-operative Plan, 
every inquiry received from the advertising in the 
best national publications is turned over to the dealer 
—furthermore, the plan is said to be so devised that 
he will make five sales instead of one, without much 
work on his part and without a cent of expense. De- 
tails of this campaign are stated in the Special Deal- 
ers’ Folder, copies of which, together with counter 
and window displays for linking up the store with the 
country-wide advertising, and full particulars of the 
Auto-Wheel coasters and similar products, can be ob- 
tained from the Buffalo Sled Company, Department 
C, North Tonawanda, New York. 


= 
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HARDWARE CATALOG WITH NEW, 
‘CONVENIENT ARRANGEMENT. 








Something new in hardware cataloging is noticed 
in the latest catalog, Number 64, of Louis Hanssen’s 
Sons, Davenport, Iowa, otherwise known as “Hans- 
sen’s Unusual Book of Hardware, Factory, Mill and 
Contractors’ Supplies and Tools.” In this catalog 
all the items appear in alphabetical order just as the 
words in a dictionary or the names in a telephone or 
city directory and a guide line at the top of each 
page makes it still easier to locate the item. This 
arrangement combined with a complete multiple in- 
dex will, no doubt, prove a great aid and convenience 
to the dealers for quickly finding the tools in which 





they are interested. The book is neatly bound in blue 
cloth and has over 1100 pages.. At the bottom of 
nearly every page has been appended either a useful 
rule or formula in hardware mathematics or a short, 
pithy quotation or selection from many bright thinkers 
and writers, something that the dealer will appreciate 
and enjoy. Those desiring copies of this handy, com- 
plete catalog, Number 64, should write to Louis Hans- 
sen’s Sons, 213-215 West Second Street, Davenport, 
Iowa. 





NEW SPRING JOINT WOOD RULE WITH 
HOOK ATTACHMENT. 





The Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, Michigan, 
have just brought out an innovation in rules—a spring 
joint rule with a hook attachment for taking measure- 
ments out of arm’s reach, in fact, handy for making 
practically any measurements. The rule is fitted at 
the first end with a substantial hook in such a manner 
that with but a twist of the finger, it will fold up and 
become flush with the edge of the rule. The accom- 
panying illustration shows the rule with the hook in 























New Spring Joint Wood Rule. 


the open position, the zero point being on the inside 
of the hook. When the hook is closed, the rule ap- 
pears and may be used just as ordinary rules, with 
the zero point at the extreme end. This new spring 
rule is furnished with concealed or rivet joints in 
either yellow or white enamel finishes, and is said to 
fill a long felt want. Further information can be se- 
cured from the Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, 
Michigan. 


oe 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
MAKES LARGEST SINGLE SALE. 








The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, has recently announced the largest single sale 
of National cash registers ever made in America, the 
order for which was received from the Jordan-Marsh 
Company, Boston, calling for sixty-five 1916 model 
registers and involving almost $50,000. 

These cash registers will be used in all departments 
in connection with the credit system, thus, it is said, 
eliminating a large force of inspectors, reducing over- 
head expense and quickening service, as clerks will 
then be able to give their undivided attention to cus- 
tomers, wrapping their own packages and making 
their own change. 
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Selling Vacuum Sweepers and Cleaners 
By Canvass 


By Wi iiam T. Gormtey of the Bullard and Gormley Company, Chicago, Illinois. 








On page 24 of the February 26th issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN I discussed some of the advan- 
ies tages as well as the disad- 
vantages of canvassing to 
secure business for retail 
hardware stores, and [| be- 
lieve that most of the read- 
ers of that article agree 
with me that the advan- 
tages outweigh the disad- 
vantages, provided the 
right person can be secured 
for the work which of 
course is an important 
point to take into consideration. 

At any rate, that is the consensus of opinion in 
the letters I have received from retailers on that 
subject. 

In the following I shall outline a canvassing cam- 
paign which was carried on by a Wisconsin hardware 
retailer for the purpose of increasing his sales of 
vacuum sweepers and cleaners. 

This dealer had bought three types—a hand power 
cleaner, an electric cleaner and a vacuum sweeper. 
He only had a couple of each in stock, figuring that 
he could get a new supply quickly enough when he 
sold those in stock. 

As it turned out at the start, he was right, for the 
cleaners and sweepers didn’t sell, and when I use that 
expression I mean exactly what I say—they didn’t 
sell themselves. The salesman who had induced the 
retailer to buy them had painted a glowing picture of 
the profits that were to be made in this line, but he 
had in some way failed to impress the dealer with the 
fact that specialties like vacuum cleaners must be 
pushed—that the average person did not come in to 
his store for the purpose of buying one, nor would 
she be likely to tell any one of her being interested in 
having one in her home—in this case of course re- 
ferring to the housewife. 

One day there arrived a “direct-to-consumers”’ rep- 
resentative of a vacuum cleaner concern in the town 
and started a canvass of the homes. Accidentally 
this representative called at the dealer’s house while 
he was taking a rest after his dinner. 

Without letting on who he was, the dealer called 
his wife and had the canvasser go through his entire 
demonstration and made mental notes of how he went 
at it—approach, introduction, getting around objec- 
tions to having a demonstration, making the demon- 
stration, explaining the details of construction, bring- 
ing out the strong features of the machine and finally 
telling the “easy way of paying” for it. 

In spite of the obvious interest shown by the “pros- 
pects,” of course no sale was made by the canvasser 
at this house, but the dealer had already decided that 






Willlam T. Gormley. 


if a total stranger could come into his town and pay 
his way by selling vacuum cleaners on a commission 
basis, there was no reason why he shouldn’t be able 
to sell a number of them out of stock by following a 
similar method. 

So that afternoon he spent with his vacuum clean- 
ers and sweepers; took them apart enough to note the 
construction ; studied carefully all the descriptive mat- 
ter that the manufacturer had sent to him, but which 
he had not “bothered with reading,’ and which had 
been left on one of the counters in his store so that 
any one who cared to might pick it up. He went 
through a dozen or more “demonstrations” before his 
wife, who would ask all sorts of questions and make 
all sorts of objections, and when night came he was 
sure that he knew the “selling story.” 

But now came the important point—where could he 
get the right man to do the canvassing? 

He had two salesmen in his store 
elderly man; the other just out of high school a year 
or so. The older salesman, he felt, ought to stay in 
the store because he could handle any trade; the 
youngster might be spared part of the time. But, of 
course, he “didn’t know much about selling.” 


one a rather 





However, the next morning the retailer called John, 
the junior salesman, into his office and put the proposi- 
tion up to him, intimating that there would be a com- 
mission on each sale he made in addition to his salary. 
John thought the matter over, talked with his folks 
about it and after dinner came back to the store and 
asked for all the information the dealer could give 
him on vacuum cleaners, saying that he would make a 
good try of it. 

The outcome of it was that the following week John 
started out with a cleaner on his canvass. Of course, 
he struck houses where the stranger had called and in 
some cases found that sales had been made. The 
first day he didn’t succeed, nor the second, but the 
third day he sold a $25.00 vacuum cleaner and at the 
end of each day he made a report of what had taken 
place during each call. In some instances he was in- 
vited to come again, and in some of these he suc- 
ceeded in making sales on the second or third call. 

Of course, he didn’t pay out during the first few 
weeks, but after a month or so he produced sales so 
well that his commissions became quite large; in fact, 
his regular salary was smaller than the commissions 
received. 

Now, the important feature of this story, as it was 
told to me by this Wisconsin retailer, was that he 
came to a realization of the fact that in order to sell 
such a specialty as vacuum cleaners it was necessary 
to make a careful study of their construction, their 
important and unimportant features, and then tell the 
story in the most effective manner, by making a dem- 
onstration of what the cleaner will do at the same time. 
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This hardware dealer found that he could sell 
vacuum cleaners and sweepers at a good profit by 
canvassing for them—and then he had the pleasant 
experience in addition that later on a number of those 
who had not bought from John came in and purchased 
them in the store, and he was “white” enough to give 
John a part of the commission which he would have 
earned if he had made the sale in their homes. Dur- 
ing the fall and winter just past this retailer sold over 
$800.00 worth of vacuum cleaners and sweepers at a 
good profit, using the “spare time” of one of his regu- 
lar salesmen—and that is a point that is worth keeping 


yay 
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in mind. 
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PATENTS CLOTHES LINE HOOK AND 
FASTENER. 





Holt Robinson, 
United States patent rights, under number 1,172,835, 
for a clothes line hook and 
fastener described in the fol- 
lowing: A hook or fastener 
of the character described 
comprising a supporting 

§ ¢ member, and a hub rotatably 
mounted upon said supporting member and provided 
with claws spaced therefrom and extending approxi- 
mately parallel therewith. 
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GAME FARMING PRESENTS OPPORTUNITY 
TO RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS. 





This year all the efforts of the advertising depart- 
ment of the Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware, center about the important question of 
game breeding. The Company believes that America 
should be, as it once was, the greatest game country 
in the world and with this end in view a well-planned 
consistent campaign is now being conducted and game 
farming advertisements are appearing regularly in a 
great number of publications, said to reach over 10,- 
000,000 readers. In every advertisement a 64 page 
book, “Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure,” is 
prominently featured and the retail hardware dealer, 
it is stated, should send for a copy and support this 
campaign—first, because he is an American citizen 
and the results which this work will accomplish will 
be far reaching and beneficial for our country as a 
whole, and second, because it will have a very direct 
and decidedly pleasing effect upon his business. The 
dealer should also have, if not already supplied, some 
of the valuable Hercules sales builders—window dis- 
play helps, electros for advertising, and other helps 
for increasing the sales of the “Infallible” and “E. C.” 
smokeless shotgun powders and “L. and R.” orange 
extra black sporting powder. Those desiring copies 


of the book, the sales helps and other information 
about Hercules products should write to the Hercules 
Powder Company, 7 West 11th Street, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 
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VACUUM CLEANER BUSINESS WAITING FOR 
ENTERPRISING RETAILERS. 





Although the vacuum cleaner business has becom, 
of considerable importance within the last few years. 
it still is in its infancy. The 
value and convenience of 
these devices is unques 
tioned and yet the number 
of dealers who handle them 
and the number of house- 
holds in which they are em 
ployed, form but a_ small 
percentage of what they 
really should be. The en 
terprising dealer who takes 
in a stock of reliable hand or 
electric vacuum cleaners and 
who impresses the merits 
and advantages of these de- 
vices upon the community, 
should be able to materially 
increase his sales. The Elite 
electric vacuum cleaner, il- 
lustrated herewith, is said 
to be one of these high- 
grade cleaners, being power- 
ful and durable in every re- 
spect. The manufacturers state that it sells easily by 
demonstration, giving a good profit, and one sale will 
quickly pave the way for others, as the housewife will 
be proud to show it to her neighbors. Its specifica- 
tions are, full polished cast aluminum body, one-sixth 
horsepower motor, five inch fan, twelve inch floor 
with three inch opening, pistol grip handle containing 
switch, large bag, revolving brush, etc. It weighs 
about nine pounds and styles are made for direct or 
alternating current. Further information and special 
dealers’ price list can be obtained from Elite Vacuum 
Cleaner Company, 707 Kesner Building, Chicago. 
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PATENTS MILITARY SHOULDER ARM. 





Elite Vacuum Cleaner. 








Under number 1,172,714, United States patent 
rights have been granted to Thomas C. Johnson, New 
Haven, Connecticut, 
assignor to the Win- 
chester Repeating 
Arms Company, New 
Haven, Connecticut, 
for a military 
shoulder arm  de- 
scribed herewith: In 
a military shoulder arm, the combination with the re- 
ceiver thereof, of a forestock, a tie plate extendirtg 
forward from the receiver, connected therewith and 
having a flat lower face, and a vertically arranged 
screw passing upward through the forestock and into 
the said tie plate. 








There is a lot of satisfaction in writing a sharp, 
angry letter to someone who has displeased you; and 
there is a lot of good sense in tearing it up when it is 
written. 
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EXHIBITS INAMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








INTERESTING WINDOW DISPLAY OF MOUSE 
TRAPS AND TOOLS. 


The accompanying illustration shows an interesting 
window display of mouse traps and tools that received 
Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ArtTISAN Window 
Display Competition. It was arranged R. W. Heyse, 
28 North Tejon Street, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

The center of the attraction and the object that 
first drew the attention of the passers-by was a large 
cage with live mice. The cage was made in the store’s 





of this were placed different styles of traps with large 
cards bearing the name and price of each. The top of 
the cage also showed various ti1ouse traps and the 
background of the window, divided into three panels, 
was arranged with tools. The panel at the left ex- 
hibited rules and measuring tapes, the one behind the 
cage, pincers and pliers, and the one at the right, vari- 
ous types and sizes of files. The wall at the left also 
showed tools and cutlery. 

The owner states that this window display proved 
to be one of the most interesting and effective of any 





Window Display of Mouse Traps and Tools Receiving Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN Window Display Competition. 
Arranged by R. W. Heyse, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


tinshop, of sheet iron bent at right angles to make cor- 
ners, and the bottom formed like a pan about one inch 
deep, with holes punched along the edges of the pan 
and corner pieces in order to attach wire cloth for 
the sides of the cage. At the bottom of the cage a 
circular board about ten inches in diameter was set 
on a pivot at an angle so that when the mice jumped 
on, it would commence to revolve. Pieces of lath and 
boards were fastened to the sides of the cage for the 
mice to crawl on, and the photograph shows one of 
them hanging on a board in the upper left hand corner 
and several others revolving the pivoted board at the 
right. The cage, which measured twenty-one inches 
square by sixteen inches high, was set in the middle 
of the window on boxes about six inches above the 
floor. 

From the cage to the window extended a straw 
board frame displaying mouse traps, and at both sides 


he had previously arranged. It took time to make 
the cage and arrange the numerous traps and tools, 
but the orders for making similar cages for birds and 
squirrels and the great number of mouse traps and 
tool sales resulting amply compensated for the ex- 
penditure of time and labor involved. 
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NEW CATALOG OF GENERAL HARDWARE. 


The Wyeth Hardware and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Joseph, Missouri, wholesalers of hardware, 
cutlery, sporting goods, automobile supplies, and man- 
ufacturers of saddlery goods have issued their. 1916 
catalog of general hardware, which contains more 
than 2100 pages. The prices are quoted in such a 
manner that the catalog may be used to sell from to 


consumers. 
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The Eighteenth Annual Convention of the Iowa 
Retail Hardware Convention was held February 29, 
March 1, 2 and 3, at the Coliseum, Des Moines, the 
business sessions being in the Assembly Hall and the 
exhibit on the main floor. From the standpoint of 
attendance and interest the Convention was, without 
doubt the best in the history of the Association. 

The officers and others who have been in charge of 
affairs during the past year follow: 

President—W. J. Deering, Atlantic. 

Vice-President—E. M. Healey, Dubuque. 

Secretary-Treasurer—A. R. Sale, Mason City. 

Directors—G. S. Merriam, Keokuk; L. E. Lewis, 
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West Liberty; E. M. Healey, Dubuque; Frank B. 
Lomas, Cresco; E. H. Schilling, State Center; J. B. 
McCarroll, Ottumwa; C. T. Gadd, Des Moines; A. J. 
Hoffman, Murray; W. J. Deering, Atlantic; W. F. 
Mueller, Fort Dodge; J. B. Klauer, Akron. 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 29. 


The Convention was formally opened by President 
Deering Tuesday afternoon at 2 o’clock, who after a 
musical selection delivered his annual address in which 
he called special attention to the “Gun-toting” law, 
declaring that this law which compels a person to go 
through a system of redtape and publicity in purchas- 
‘ing a revolver has merely driven the gun business 
away from the hardware stores to the mail order 
houses. A person can buy a gun from a mail order 
house, no one will be the wiser and his name will not 





be placed on the records of the county in the record- 
er’s office and he does not have to pay the additional 
fifty cents for the recording. 

Annual Address of President W. J. Deering. 


It is with no small degree of hesitancy and uncertainty 
that I stand before you this afternoon, as president of this 
great organization of Retail Hardware Men, and endeavor to 
answer to this number on the program. 

I assure you that I feel my limitations keenly. 

To one who has a strong aversion to public speaking, who 
is not overmuch interested in public questions, and who would 
rather go around the hornets’ nest than stir it up and get 
stung for the trouble, the effort required to even get my own 
consent was no small job, I assure you. 

I wish to say at the outset that I consider it an honor to 
be thought worthy or capable to hold the office of president 
in this splendid organization, and I hope you will not be 
wholly disappointed in your choice. 

We have in Iowa some of the brightest men in the hard- 
ware field to-day. We have had some big men for our officers 
in this Association who have set the standard of efficiency in 
office very high, showing the man who is merely holding the 
office what can be done by the man who fills the office. 

Many of the questions and problems which might prop- 
erly come up for discussion in your president’s annual ad- 
dress, I shall have to omit, because I have neither the time 
nor the inclination to stir them up. 

The few that I shall touch upon will receive only a pass- 
ing mention, as I believe we have matters of much more gen- 
eral interest to come before this body. 

Golden Rule for Competitors. 

To my mind the right solution of all our trade problems, 
both local and state, national and international, as well as all 
other problems of life which bring us into relation with other 
men, depends absolutely and finally on the application to those 
problems of the principles summed up in the so called golden 
rule, “Treat your competitor as you would have him treat 
you.” 

When the time comes that every business man, firm or 
corporation, instead of endeavoring to rise above their fellow 
men by pushing them down, will be content to rise with them 
by helping them up, then all such questions as the Stevens 
Bill automatically settle themselves. 

So long as business men follow the modern version of 
that great law, which is to do the other fellow before he has 
a chance to do you, so long will we have these problems to 
solve; and they can all be summed up in one problem—that is, 
to compel men by law or otherwise to do the things they 
should do through love of truth and right. 

Yet the man who advocates these things too strongly is 
termed an idealist or a crank, and we look upon him with sus- 
picion as we endeavor to study out some plan' whereby we 
may influence congress to p>ss such measures as in our judg- 
ment will help our particular line of business. 

The year just gone has been one of ups: and downs, 
mostly ups, for the average retailer in Iowa. 

Great Price Advances. 

Never in the history of the business, at least not within 
the memory of most of those present here this afternoon, has 
there been any such price conditions as have prevailed during 
the fall and winter months, and if we are to believe half we 
hear, the end is not yet. 

On every hand we are urged to buy as there will be an- 
other 10 per cent advance on the first of next month. 

The average retailer, those who belong in the 75 per cent 
class that we heard so much about at the St. Paul convention 
last summer, and I am speaking from experience now, is be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea. 

With the average retailer, if he buys too freely on the 
strength of the expected 10 per cent advance, and the war 
should close soon and prices drop, why “da you is,” but on 
the other hand if he tries to be conservative in his buying, 
and the war continues, and the goods go out of the market, 
as some have already done, so that he is unable to buy at any 
price, then “wha is ye.” 

I believe the safe course for us of the 75 per cent is the 
middle course, that is, buy only such goods and in such quan- 
tities as we may reasonably expect to dispose of during the 
season. j 

To go beyond that is speculation, and that, like gambling, 
is all right only when you win. 
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Praises Secretaries’ Organization. 

One of the bright spots for me in the year just past was 
the occasion of the meeting of the National Association of 
Hardware Secretaries, held in Chicago October 12 to 14, and 
which I had the pleasure of attending, and gentlemen, if you 
have any idea that these secretaries, your own not excepted, 
are not a bunch of live ones, then you have another guess 
coming. ‘ 

Every phase of Association work which has to do with 
the betterment of the organization was gone over and thor- 
oughly discussed, and we got the ideas of the men who are 
on the firing line from January Ist to January Ist. 

Such questions as the following and many others were 
discussed. How to build up a membership? What can the 
Association do for the individual member? How to interest 
members in Trade Papers, better buying, better salesmanship, 
better stock keeping, etc? How to interest members in their 
own insurance company? What is the best method of han- 
dling the Question Box at our state conventions? And under 
the head of legislative matters the Stevens Bill came in for its 
share. 

You are all no doubt familiar by this time with the main 
points in this bill, and what we hope to accomplish by its 
passage. 

Personally I can see no good reason why the manufac- 
turer of a trade marked article should not be allowed to fix 
the price at which it shall be sold to the consumer. 

Good Reasons for Fixed Re-sale Prices. 

Bearing in mind that in the last analysis, as far as the 
manufacturer and jobber, as well as the retailer are con- 
cerned, goods are not really sold until they are in the hands 
of the satisfied consumer. Let me ask what does the maker of 
a trademarked nationally advertised article put into that 
article beside the material and labor that it takes to produce 
it? What does the maker sell when he sells his product? And 
to whom does he sell it? 

Take, for instance, a Disston saw, a Maydole hammer, or 
a Rixford scythe, and the maker puts something of his own 
character into the tools which he makes, and that character 
makes for service. 

What the consumer really buys is not merely a saw or a 
hammer, but the service that these tools will give him. 

If he had no lumber to saw the saw would be useless, and 
if the saw had no quality or character, the service it would be 
able to give him would be limited and of poor quality. 

The maker sells this service, not to the jobber nor to the 
retailer, but to the consumer. Then why should he not be 
allowed to fix the price for this service—the same as the labor 
unions fix the price—that he is compelled to pay for the serv- 
ice they render him? 

If the price is reasonable and just, and competition would 
keep it so, the consumer knows it and is willing to pay the 
price. If not he looks elsewhere for the service. 

To lower the price of an article of established reputation 
beyond a legitimate figure, cheapens the article in the eyes of 
the consumer and casts suspicion on the quality. 

On the other hand, the opponents of the measure argue 
and not without some apparent reason, that when the manu- 
facturer sells an article to the jobber or retailer, his control 
over the article should cease, and the purchaser should have a 
right to do with it as he may wish. If he chooses for any 
reason to sell it for less than it cost, that is his business and 
his alone. 

That the ultimate consumer has a right to buy goods as 
cheaply as possible, regardless of whether the sale represents 
a loss to the seller or not. 

That to allow the manufacturer to fix re-sale prices would 
add to the cost of merchandise to the consumer and thus to 
the already high cost of living. 

Consumers ‘‘Pay the Freight.” 

These arguments, according to my judgment, are not 
borne out by the facts to-day. Suppose I buy, as a retailer, a 
certain well advertised safety razor for $3.75, and because of 
the department store price I sell it for $3.75, I have lost 
money. I must make up this loss somewhere, because I must 
have a certain margin of profit on the goods I sell if I am to 
continue in business. 

Who makes up this loss to me? Does the manufacturer? 
No. Does the jobber? No. Does the consumer? Yes. 
Speaking collectively the consumer is the only one to whom I 
can look to make it up and, using a common expression, “He 
pays the freight.” 

When I read in my catalog that by buying $10 worth of 
tea, coffee, spices, canned goods, etc. ,the mail order house 
will sell me 35 pounds of sugar for $1.00, does it fool me? 
No, because I know that the loss on the sugar is made up 
somewhere in the list of goods for which they ask $10. 

If I could sell every item in my stock at a fair profit I 
could afford to sell some items cheaper than I do now, but as 
long as I sell nails by the keg at cost, the consumer must make 
up that loss to me on some other lines, and thus in reality the 
consumer saves nothing by buying standard goods at so called 
argain prices. 
believe that really the consumer is the one to be bene- 
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fited as much if not more than the retailer or jobber by the 
passage of this bill. 

I say therefore let us have trademarked, nationally ad- 
vertised goods of known standard quality at a fixed retail 
price, rather than goods of unknown quality and unknown 
value at an unknown price. 

We hear retailers say it is going to be a hard job to get 
this bill through congress. How will we do it? Why that’s 
easy. You remember the scheme we worked and what a snap 
we had keeping the parcel post measure from becoming a law? 

Business Men in Lawmaking Bodles. 

The trouble with us, gentlemen, is that we are not Wilson 
Preparedness Democrats when it comes to these legislative 
matters. If we believed in preparedness to such an extent 
that we would send a few business men to our state and na- 
tional legislatures, then we might hope to get a few needed 
reforms in our laws. 

It seems to me we are going at the thing from the wrong 
end. If we*would send more business men to our law making 
bodies it would not take so long to get some of the reforms 
we need. 

Look at the campaign for one cent letter postage; it’s 
like the poor, always with us. And look at the spectacle of 
this government running its postal business on the department 
store plan, when they say to the consumer, you pay us 2 cents 
postage on each letter mailed and we will carry your parcels 
for less than cost. It’s the same plan by which we get 35 
pounds of sugar for $1.00 along with $10.00 worth of other 
goods. The consumer pays the freight always. 

Do you suppose if we had a good sprinkling of business 
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men in congress, instead of so many lawyers, that this thing 
could continue? I guess not. 

‘ Anti-Revolver Law Case In Point. 

Take our own state and look at the dangerous weapon 
law they handed to us two or three years since. Any busi- 
ness man would know that you couldn’t control the sale of 
revolvers in the state by turning the business over to the 
Chicago mail order hquses. 

But what’s the use? If we will not do the thing neces- 
sary to correct this evil, then we will have to take our medi- 
cine. . 

It seems to me, gentlemen, if instead of getting red in 
the face and hot under the collar trying to reform our legis- 
lative bodies, we would give more time and energy to the 
accomplishment of the things of apparently lesser impor- 
tance, things that we know we can do, we would do ourselves 
more good. 

Take for instance the subject of fire prevention; we 
could not expect to stop all the hardware store fires, but we 
could create sentiment in favor of better and safer conditions 
around our stores, which in the end would be money in our 
own pockets. 

We cannot expect to put the catalog houses out of busi- 
ness; but we might help some of our members to meet the 
competition. 

We cannot expect to get all the business away from our 
competitor, but we might help him and at the same time help 
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ourselves to get more business by adding to our local trade 
territory. 

We cannot expect to write all the fire insurance for all 
our members, but if we could get each member to realize 
that he was the local agent in his own home town for the 
Iowa Hardware Mutual, and that it would be a poor agent 
who would not patronize his own company, we would in- 
crease our business at least 25%, and the increase dividend 
would come right back into our cwn pockets. 

Reliable Hardware Mutual Fire Insurance Costs Less. 

The argument has been advanced by some local agents 
for old line companies, that the dealer who insures in the 
Hardware Mutual, is sending away for his insurance the 
same as his customer sends away for his goods. 

They overlook the fact, however, that the dealer is really 
an agent, and in buying Hardware Mutual Insurance he is 
patronizing himself the same as if he took a range out of 
the store for his own use. 

Do any of you buy the hardware for your personal use 
from your competitor? I believe not. Then why not write 
some of your insurance in your own company? 

Talk about easy money, my Hardware Mutual dividend 
is the easiest money I get out of my business. Taking candy 
away from the baby isn’t in it. 

Then there is the question of collections, cash discounts, 
the trading stamp evil and all its family relations called pre- 
mium schemes, the buying of goods, salesmanship, the reading 
of our own trade paper, the Bulletin, more frequent use of 
the Price and Service Bureau, community building, etc. 

I wish I had the time to te!l you of the work being done 
in the Southwest by R. V. Holland, editor of Farm and Ranch 
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of Dallas, Texas, but I have not. His address before the 
secretaries in Chicago was published in the December Bulletin. 
He has some good ideas. It would pay you to hunt it up and 
read it again. 

Canada and Trading Stamps. 

Just to show you by comparison how our Canadian 
friends welcome the trading stamp proposition, let me give 
you the substance of their law. It imposes a fine of $500.00 
and one year in prison for any trading stamp agent to dis- 
pose of trading stamps to any merchant or dealer in goods 
for use in his business. 

Makes it am indictable offense for the merchant to dispose 
of trading stamps to a customer, subject to a fine of $200.00 
and six months imprisonment. 

And the customer also gets his: $20.00 per stamp is the 
price he has to pay for receiving the little stickers from the 
merchant. 

Only a few weeks since we might have had one of these 
benevolent institutions establish itself in my home town, if 
the secret committee on advertising of our local commercial 
club hadn’t gotten busy and slipped a roller under the agent. 

Preparedness for Business. 

We have heard much in the past and much has been writ- 
ten on the subject of efficiency, and there can be no doubt 
but what efficiency in one’s chosen occupation is very neces- 
sary, but somehow since Mr. Wilson has come into the lime- 
light, there seems to be an idea gaining ground that along 
with efficiency we reed a certain degree of preparedness also. 
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To be prepared for the business we expect to do this year 
we need a good stock of goods, a stock of good health, a 
reputation for fair dealing; and an inexhaustible supply of 
enthusiasm. The successful man today must be a man of 
enthusiasm, one who loves work for work’s sake. Enthusiasm 
is like gasoline in your car: It has carried men to the accom 
plishment of great purposes. I have in mind a young man. 
for he is still under fifty, a boyhood schoolmate of mine, ful] 
of enthusiasm and love for the planting of seed and the home 
garden, carried on in his chosen line of work by that en- 
thusiasm until at the age of forty-five he is conceded to-be by 
those who know, one of the best posted seed men in thx 
United States. 

Hardware Man Optimist. 

The enthusiastic hardware man is an optimist, he believes 
he is living in the best country in the world, in the best state 
in that country, and in the best town in that state, be believes 
the hardware business is the best in the world, he likes the 
smell of the store, he believes the range he is selling is the 
best on the market, he hates to close up at night, and when he 
steps into the store in the morning he feels just like a four- 
year-old in a rye patch. 

We need more enthusiasm for our great state of Iowa, 
the greatest state in the union in many respects. 

We need to keep our boys on the farm, we need to keep 
our people at home and teach them that they do not have to 
go to Texas or Idaho to find a place to invest their surplus 
money. 

Where would California be to-day but for the enthusiasm 
of her people, and she is a great state, noted for her good 
roads, fine climate, big liars, and small matches, speaking of 
which a friend of mine recently remarked that it had more 
fruit without a flavor, more flowers without an odor, and 
more millionaires without money than any place he ever saw. 

What would Iowa be with the enthusiastic spirit of Cali- 
fornia? Why the Iowa hen makes us more money and does 
it easier, in fact does it by just laying around, than the entire 
citrus fruit crop of California produces for her people. 


Yet every time a train load of oranges leave California 
the fact is heralded all over the United States, but when a 
train load of hogs leave Iowa nobody hears of it. 

I say we need more enthusiasm for our own state and 
town. The better state we make, the better business we will 
have, and the better business we have, the more we will be 
able to enjoy life. 

Enthusiasm Essential to Success. 

Efficiency will not carry us over the rough places in the 
retailers path, nor is it possible to be prepared for the bumps 
and jolts along the way unless we are enthusiastic about our 
business. 


The millenium of the retail hardware business is not yet 
in sight. When it comes there will be some remarkable con- 
ditions confronting us. Then I would expect to find in my stock 
a new style husking hook that it would be possible to sell to 
at least two men during the season, a line of razors as good as 
the old Wade & Butcher that father used, barn door hangers 
that you could pack back into the same box they came out of, 
anti-rust timware that wouldn’t rust, gasoline stoves that 
would actually burn gasoline, and a line of pocket knives that 
would really cut that old soft pine stick without breaking a 
blade or turning an edge. . 

When that time comes and the last man who is able to 
judge a good pocket knife by simply blowing his breath on 
the blades, shall have sent his last order to Sears, Roebuck 
and Company, and have cashed his last Montgomery Ward 
check in your store, then the need of enthusiasm in our busi- 
ness will have ceased to exist and the hardware man’s mil- 
lennium will have dawned; but I am dreaming. 

And before I forget it I want to say a word about our 
Question Box hour. 

To me the Question Box is the vital thing in this Con- 
vention; it is here we get the milk out of the cocoanut. 

If we would each go into that hour with the _ proper 
amount of enthusiasm, we would be astonished ourselves at 
the good we would get out of it. 

Don’t sit back and wait for the other fellow to say some- 
thing—you may have laying around loose in your own mind 
just the idea that he needs to make his business more suc- 
cessful. 

Let us then try to put more enthusiasm into our Asso- 
ciation work, into our Convention, and into our work when 
we get home. 

Let us not forget that our Convention here is like a bank; 
we cannot expect to draw anything out unless we first put 
something in. 


Too many of us are like the little boy at church: when 
his uncle asked him what part of the service he liked best he 
replied, “That part where they passed the money; | got 50 
cents. How much did you get?” 

What you put in your neighbor draws out. If we will 
each put something in then each may take something out and 
thus our convention will have justified itself, and earned the 
right to be called a success. 

It’s up to us men, let’s get busy. 
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O. E. Klingaman, Director of the Extension De- 
partment of lowa University, Iowa City, delivered an 
excellent and exceptionally instructive address on 
“Meeting Competition” which was full of constructive, 


practical suggestions. 
Meeting Competition. 


“Competition implies a struggle or contest between two 
or more persons for the same object.” Applied to business 
it means, then, that two or more persons, firms or corpora- 
tions are struggling for trade in order that profit may accrue 
to the one securing the largest volume of business. This 
seems to be the conception of most dealers. Can competition 
be met? Does not the average retailer imagine that competi- 
tion means that the competing firm is lowering prices on many 
things to such a point as to destroy the profit arising from 
the transaction? From my limited observation I am inclined 
to think that this view seems to prevail. Can this kind of 
competition be met? Manifestly it should not be met, because 
it is not only destructive of business but destroys capital as 
well. Such competition is the resort chiefly of those who are 
so wealthy that some capital can be lost if only the competitor 
can be destroyed so as to leave the price cutter a clear field. 
This was the usual method resorted to by monopolies or by 
. those seeking a monopoly. It is resorted to today by a few 
retailers but it may prove to be a dangerous process, as it 
may strike a snag under the head of “unfair competition.” 
The chances are, however, that few of Iowa’s hardware deal- 
ers are called upon to meet such competition. The question is, 
then, where is your competition located and what is its 
nature? Competition may be in your own town or it may be 
in some other retail center in your state, but the chances are 
that your really important competition is in the mail order 
houses. 

Local Competition. 

Let us consider first of all the competition in your own 
town. Let us assume that you have your stock of well- 
selected hardware. Upon what basis was that stock pur- 
chased? Was it purchased after a careful analysis of what 
the people you expect to serve want? Or was it purchased 
upon the basis of your being able to sell it at a large profit? 
Hardware may be hardware but there is much stock handled 
in a hardware store about which prospective purchasers are 
very apt to have much to say. Of course nails and bolts and 
many other items of your stock do not change but on many 
other items of your stock you will need to consult the desires 
of your customers or you will make no sale. So there is first 
of all the necessity of a close and careful study of the de- 
mands of your community. 

Must Show Knowledge of Goods. 

Then there is the necessity of knowing your goods: at 
least a knowledge sufficient to discuss them intelligently is 
demanded. It is not satisfactory to many people to have you 
say that the goods under consideration are not too high- 
priced, that they are the best you can buy, and that you know 
because you looked over the entire offerings of the market 
before you purchased the stock. This last statement is fre- 
quently heard, as if it were as argument that convinced. It 
will prove convincing if the customer has confidence in your 
statement and in your ability to judge the market. But you 
have first to establish this confidence about yourself. Can it 
be established by saying these goods are made by a good firm 
and distributed by a good jobbing house? Manifestly it can- 
not, for such a statement adds no weight to statement which 
may have already been made by you concerning your own 
reliability in the matter. It can be established by showing 
the customer that you actually know the goods and can tell 
the advantages to be had by the purchase of that particular 
piece of goods. For example, what do you tell a prospective 
customer who wants to see a wash boiler? This is what the 
prospective customer can read about a boiler elsewhere: 

“Hook for hanging boiler on tub when pouring. Hooks for 
hanging cover on edge of boiler.” 


“Here is a boiler that will satisfy the most exacting house- 
wife. Made extra large of extra heavy copper, the best that 
money can buy. Size of bottom, 234x113 inches, polished 
copper on the outside, heavily tinned inside. Cannot discolor 
clothes. Top edge is reinforced by a steel wire rod. Sides 
are corrugated, adding strength to the boiler. Double seamed 
and soldered ; leak proof. Cover is made seamless of retinned 
steel. Stationary wood grips on sides and cover. 


“No. 186B215—Shipping weight 19 pounds. Retail 
EE SRA, 5 UE NOU Sus chs ecnebika Sakon vod oan nindiva xy $3.60” 
Selling a Washing Machine. 

What selling talk will you use to sell a washing machine? 
_ Your competitor uses the most skillfully written adver- 
tisements in which practically every part of the washing ma- 
chine is discussed. That is to say, the kind of material of 
which the tub is made, the method of connecting the lever to 
the mechanism, the way the gears are driven. as well as call- 
Ing attention to the fact that the cog-wheels are machined 
and properly fitted in order to reduce friction to the min- 
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imum. Everything is featured and written so as to present 
the argument in the most persuasive manner. 

A careful reading of these descriptions of washing ma- 
chines in the catalogs will uncover some interesting things. 
One washing machine is described as having a tub made of 
the “everlasting Virginia white cedar,” another one has the 
tub made of “genuine Virginia white cedar, the wood best 
suited for washing machines,” another “best Virginia white 
cedar tub.” These three descriptions appear side by side, 
while above them appears the description, “the tub is made 
of selected Virginia white cedar, the best wood known to 
man for the resisting action of water.” On the next page 
we find an advertisement of a machine, the tub of which is 
“thoroughly kiln-dried clear Virginia white cedar, the wood 
best suited for washing machines.” Beside this description 
appears one as follows: “The tub is made of the best kiln- 
dried selected Southern cypress, the wood everlasting,” so 
that there is some discrepancy on the part of the advertise- 
ments. 

Manufacturers’ Helps Not Used. 

By far the larger number of retailers make no use of 
the large amount of splendid material which is being sent out 
by manufacturers to give to the retailer and his trade the 
knowledge of the goods which are on the market. An Iowa 
manufacturer went to considerable expense a year ago in 
issuing a series of several catalogs and pamphlets descriptive 
of his product. This was written by a competent advertising 
man, was illustrated in the best possible manner, and was as 
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fine a series of advertising matter as a man could wish to 
have. This was sent out to all retailers handling this manu- 
facturer’s goods, with the statement that the manufacturer 
would be glad to furnish the retailer with all of this descrip- 
tive matter in as large a quantity as the retailer might wish 
to have from time to time. At the end of the year the manu- 
facturer checked up all the retailers handling his product. 
He found that only 30 per cent of the retailers handling his 
product had made use of all or nearly all of his advertising 
matter, but the astonishing thing which he discovered in this 
checking was that this 30 percent of the retailers handling 
his product sold 90 percent of his output. Inasmuch as all 
of the retailers mentioned were hardware men, this illustra- 
tion comes home with force to you, and should show you that 
the proper use of all the helps which the manufacturer will 
put in your hands to enable you to sell his goods is money 
in your pocket, and is a benefit to your community. 
Price Not Most Important Factor. 

The speaker does not believe that price is the determining 
factor in making a sale, quality and service considered. That 
is to say, the amount of money which can be saved by pur- 
chasing from the mail order house is relatively small, grant- 
ing that such a saving really can be made. Two other rea- 
sons in the speaker’s judgment overshadow the question of 
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price, and are the real reason for the — order business. 
As he has just shown, the mail order material is described in 
an attractive way, and it is called to the attention of the pros- 
pective customer. Prices are fixed on every article described, 
so that the prospective customer in going shoneurl the catalog 
has constantly before him the question of plainly marked 
prices on goods that are thoroughly described. 
Hidden Retail Prices. 

This brings up the next step in the question of meeting 
competition. Why not put a plainly marked price in figures 
on the goods which you have displayed in your store? What 
is the use in marking price of a washing machine “XYZ”? 
A washing machine should be marked in plain dollars and 
cents—$8.65 or $10.00, or whatever other price for which you 
are to sell the washing machine. This applies to everything 
else. When will the retailer ever learn that cabalistic signs 
are to be deplored? There is no advantage in using them, and 
there are a large number of disadvantages, the chief one being 
that the customer is suspicious that there may be two or three 
prices—one price for him and another price for someone 
else. Nothing is gained by concealing the price from the cus- 
tomer, for if you wish to make the sale you must state the 
price to him at some time in the transaction. You might just 
as well do it on the price tag in the beginning and save delay. 
This applies to all classes of retailing. 

Poorly Prepared Advertising Copy. 

How does the hardware man seek to call the attention of 
the trade in his community to the things which he has to sell. 
Does he write up his stock in an attractive manner, so that 
the attention of the community is fixed upon his stock? 
Manifestly he does not. To convince yourself of ‘this, ex- 
amine the advertising matter which is carried by the news- 
paper—the advertising matter put out by the hardware stores 
of the state of Iowa. We have yet to learn to write adver- 
tisements for the hardware stores which shall have pulling 
power. Of course this is true of most of the advertising 
written by retailers. Here is an advertisement written by a 
hardware man in lowa, appearing in a paper under date of 
February 2Ist. The advertisement occupied a space 6% 
inches long by 4% inches wide. It conforms to certain psy- 
chological principles, that is, it was located in the lower left 
hand side of the page. It had a border specifically its own, 
which set it out from all other advertisements. It had a good 
cut as an illustration. It used four kinds of type. This was 
what it said: Above the cut in large black type was the 
phrase: “Incubator Time.” Below the cut appeared the fol- 
lowing: “It is time now to think about an incubator. Suc- 
cessful and Cypress Incubators are the best on the market 
today. They are fireproof and warranted. We have them in 
all sizes—from 60 to 300 egg capacity, and they are priced 
right. Pleased to have you call and see them.” Underneath, 
large type, appeared the name of the firm, undernéath which 
appeared the following phrase, “The Big Hardware.” 

Descriptive Copy Sells Merchandise. 

For the purpose of comparison, J turn now to a catalog 
listing incubators for sale by a mail order house. We find 
first one large cut of an incubator, underneath which appear 
ten reasons why we should buy that particular incubator, as 
follows: 

“First: It bears the label and approval of the Fire Under- 
writers, conforming to all their rules and regulations, which 
insure quality, durability and protection. 

“Second: Built entirely of metal, with exception of the 
pressed fiber inner walls and lining. As nearly fireproof as 
possible.” 

Then follow eight more reasons, of which the double air 
space on all sides, top and bottom, insuring accurate and uni- 
form temperature, that the machine is sanitary, that it is 
simple, that it is easy to regulate the temperature, that the 
regulators are placed at the side so that the entire top is 
clear for setting trays, that there is a three copper tube hot 
water system, so arranged that the hottest water is forced to 
the outside walls, etc., each one of the reasons being set forth 
ina comprehensive manner. Which one of these advertise- 
ments do you think has the greatest pulling power? Mani- 
festly the one in the catalog. 

Here are some difficulties with the hardware firm’s adver- 
tisement: Their advertisement says it is time now to think 
about an incubator, but there is nothing in the advertisement 
which calls our attention specifically to the incubator which 
they have to offer. True, they say that “Successful and Cy- 
press Incubators are the best on the market today.” Now 
this statement in itself casts suspicion upon the advertisement, 
for they are handling two distinct kinds of incubators, and 
the statement is made that these two are the best. Manifestly 
only one can be the best. The statement is made that they 
will be pleased to have us call and see them. There is noth- 
ing in the advertisement which would indicate what kind of 
incubator we would see if we called. It does suggest, how- 
ever, that now is the time to think about incubators, and if 
we are thinking about incubators and happen to have a catalog 
in the house, will we not turn to the incubator advertisement 
which we have just read, and in our thinking seriously about 
an incubator where will we place our order? If the hardware 
firm wants to meet the competition of this mail order house 
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the incubator. 
Must Give Definite Information. 

The question then of meeting this outside competition js 
largely a question of giving the people information concern- 
ing the goods which you have for sale. This information 
can be imparted in two ways, as has been indicated by what 
has been written so far. The first way is to have the infor- 
mation in the possession of your salesmen on your floor so 
that when a customer comes into your store this information 
can be imparted to him. The second way is by writing your 
advertisements in an intelligent manner, describing the goods 
which you have for sale in such a way as to attract the at- 
tention of the people to it. 

To assist the retailers of Iowa in writing advertising, the 
Graduate College of the Iowa University, co-operating with 
3g Extension Division, have issued a bulletin which is known 

“Principles of Advertising,” in which an attempt is made 
me lay down principles simple enough and yet comprehensive 
enough to enable the retailer to write his own advertisements 
in a satisfactory manner. 

It is not always the amount of space occupied by an 
advertisement that is valuable, but it is the way in which the 
advertisement appeals to the people which counts. 

All attempts made to meet outside competition on the 
question of reduction of price are merely outside competition. 
The thing to do is to ignore outside competition just as far 
as you possibly can, both in your spoken and your written 
words. See to it, however, that your prospective trade is 
educated to the point where people know what your store 
stands for. When you can do this you have won your fight 
against the outside competition, because you can give better 
service than can your outside competition. 

Service Most Essential. 

Service, after all, is what people are buying. In this con- 
nection, it is well to note that you will have calls for certain 
materials which you possibly do not have in stock. In this 
case the usual procedure is to hunt up some trade catalog 
and then spend an hour or two of your valuable time, and 
your customer’s time, in attempting to locate in a trade catalog 
the thing which he wants to buy. Every time you do this 
you lose some trade, for if you have to take an hour of your 
customer’s time to hunt up things in your catalog, he can very 
easily afford to take a few minutes of his own time to hunt 
up the same thing in his own mail order house catalog. The 
point is that if you must refer to a trade catalog, know that 
catalog so thoroughly that you can find anything in there on 
a moment’s notice. If the trade catalog is not indexed, then 
index it. 

Secondly, if you order a thing for a customer, be sure 
that you order it right. A hardware man in one of the 
prosperous towns in Iowa was called up by a man who wanted 
a pair of fasteners for French doors. It took the hardware 
man some time to find them in his trade catalog. All neces- 
sary measurements and information were given, yet when the 
fasteners came they were for the doors that swung in the 
opposite direction. They were returned. Another delay of 
several weeks followed, and when the second set of fasteners 
was received they were duplicates of the first set. After con- 
siderable more delay the proper set was received, and when 
the man came to pay the bill he found he was charged with 
three sets of fasteners. The hardware dealer set up the 
claim that the charge was just, as no one else was using 
French doors, and so the: sale on the two first sets was 
destroyed. 

Competition can never be met by doing things wrong. 
The only way in which you are entitled to have any m: an’s 
trade is to care for the trade in the way in which it should 
be cared for. If mistakes are made, correct them with as 
little friction as possible. By keeping in stock the kind of 
goods that people are likely to demand, by disnlaying these 
goods so that people can see them, by having information so 
thoroughly prepared that a prospective customer can under- 
stand the quality of goods, and by giving service, you will be 
able to meet competition and build up your business on a 
profitable basis. 


President Deering then announced the special Com- 
mittees on Resolutions, Legislation, Nominations and 
Auditing. 

Resolutions—Joseph Mattes, Odebolt; W. S. 
Thomas, Iowa City; F. G. Hetzel, Avoca. 

Legislation—C. A. Wenstrand, Shenandoah; ( 
Beed, Hampton; H. K. Pals, Meservey. 

Nominating—H. F. Leibsle, Des Moines; J. B. Mc- 
Carroll, Ottumwa; Henry Carstens, Ackley; H. D. 
Peterson, Cresco; L. A. Gram, Carroll. 
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on incubators, it must write an advertisement pertaining to 
incubators that in itself will practically sell the incubator. 
If it cannot do this, it cannot make the sale, for not very 
many people would give the salesman a chance to demonstrate 
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Auditing—E. H. Schilling, State Center; R. J. 
Breckenridge, Brooklyn; W. F. Mueller, Fort Dodge. 
The Question Box discussions were led by L. C. 
Abbott, Marshalltown, and Charles T. Woodward, 
Carlinville, Illinois, First Vice-president of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware As: dciation, during which 
competition, credits, collections, co-operative buying, 
instruction of employes, etc., were considered. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH FIRST. 


The first part of the Wednesday session, which met 
at 9 A. M., was devoted to insurance matters. ; 

L. C. Abbott, President of the lowa Hardware Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Association, occupied the chair 
and in his annual address reviewed the progress which 
that organization had made during the past year. 

This was followed by the annual report of A. R. 


Sale, Secretary of the Association: 
Insurance Report of Secretary A. R. Sale. 


Hardware Mutual Insurance has become with many of us 
so well established that we take the matter as unquestioned 
as we do the sun rising in the East, or placing money in our 
favorite bank. 

Then again some correspondent who has been “inter- 
viewed” raises the whole question as to the safety and sound- 
ness of our Hardware Mutual plan. One of the suggested 
subjects in the List of Approved Topics for the Question 
Box in the 1916 Convention reads as follows: 

“Are our Hardware Mutual Companies absolutely safe?” 
Hence it behooves us to again repeat our “Creed” as they do 
in the churches. As one recent writer says on this subject: 

“Mutuality was born with men. There never has been a 
time when man was not dependent on his fellows. The prog- 
ress of civilization is but the history of the growth of Mu- 
tuality.” 

“Organized co-operation is but the history of the race.” 

Mutual insurance in a primitive form dates back to the 
Icelanders of one thousand years ago, whence it spread to 
Norway, Sweden, Germany and England. . Thence with Pu- 
ritans it came to us, and New England today teems with 
Mutual and Co-operative plans of insurance, and in that part 
of the United States where the Mutual plan has been thor- 
oughly worked out, the Mutuals dominate the insurance field. 
They establish the rates which stock companies are forced 
to accept. 

George M. Gray, Secretary of the Ohio Hardware Mutual 
Insurance Company, in a recent article has given us a very 
interesting resume of the origin of mutual insurance com- 
panies in the United States. 

First Mutual Fire Insurance Company in America. 

From this we glean that the first company instituted in 
this country was the old “Philadelphia Contributionship,” 
established in 1753 largely through the efforts of Benjamin 
Franklin, who may well be named the Father of Mutual In- 
surance in this country. Franklin announced the plan in his 
paper, the Pennsylvania Gazette, inviting subscribers to call 
at the Court House on the seventh day of the week for a 
number of weeks and subscribe to the plan. In eight weeks 
they had enough signatures to organize and elected their of- 
ficers and directors. That old company still flourishes and 
stands as the landmark of ali organized effort in the Ameri- 
can insurance field. It followed the plans of a company in- 
stituted in London in 1696, the first insurance company or- 
ganized there. 

Gray then comments as follows: 

_ “In this company as well as the former, there is no mo- 
tive of any kind in the management to favor any, but the suf- 
fering member’s interests were always taken care of, Because 
they were dealing with a fund, just as the Hardware Mutuals 
are doing today, that was not their own, but was a sacred 
trust in their hands to indemnify their members who suffered 
by fire, according to the contract of insurance, upon the fair 
and equitable principles that govern the case. These old mu- 
tuals, as well as our own have worked solely for the inter- 
ests of the members of the company, and I am trying to 
ig you that mutual insurance is absolutely sound and 
sa Sy 

Gray then gives a comparative history of Mutual and 
Stock Companies which is very illuminating. Summing up 
he says as follows: 


“In the eighteenth century a few thinking men organized 
what is now the oldest and one of the strongest mutual in- 
surance companies in America. They have met all their de- 
mands, paid all losses, and distributed many thousands of dol- 
ats in the way of losses and dividends, and no doubt the 
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astounding prosperity of the Hardware Mutuals is due to 
their plan of operation. It would seem the part of wisdom 
after 176 years of mutual history to study the opportunity 
presented by the Hardware Mutuals of the twentieth century. 

“Through the efforts of the Retail Hardware Men with 
their sound judgment, knowledge of organization, command 
of property in merchandise and buildings, our Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies will attain even greater success than 
have their predecessors.” : 

Of the six billion dollars’ worth of Mutual Fire Insurance 
now in force much the larger proportion is carried as Class 
Insurance :—Mills, Factories, Lumber, Dry Goods, Hardware 
and so on. 

Classification of Risks Lessens Cost. 

By thus specializing, the mutuals can keep in closer touch 
with their risks, both moral and physical hazards, and the 
insurers know that they are paying on risks as good or better 
than their own. 

There are of course many institutions sailing under the 
“Mutual” flag that are unworthy of the name, and are only 
mutual to the little coterie of officials who manipulate the 
concern for their own bank accounts. They are perhaps as 
numerous among the two thousand Mutual Companies as the 
fakes among the stock companies. 

The Mutuals for a long time occupied the field alone and 
many of them have passed the century mark of their exis- 
tence. 

Capital finally saw the point and developed a system of 
stock companies to let the profits go to the promoters rather 
than the policy holders, and if you will take the pains to no- 
tice the markets on fire insurance stocks, you will readily un- 
derstand the profits that pertain to the business. Many are 
not on the market. Others sell for several times the face 
value of the stock. 

More Failures of Stock Companies Than of Mutuals. 

Stock Companies in some portions of the country, where 
the mutual idea is not too well founded, are forever flooding 
the public with literature attacking Mutual Insurance by hold- 
ing up to view the failure of some mutual company, generally 
found to be mutual only in name, and organized to benefit 
its officers at the expense of the policy holders, The fact 
is that the United States Census reports for two decades show 
that the percentage of failures in stock and mutual companies 
is four times greater for stock companies than for Mutual 
companies. 

Another favorite plan of stock companies is their skill- 
fully veiled attempts to twist legislation against the Mutuals. 
Every move of the Mutuals to secure better legislation is met 
in the committee rooms and lobbies of the legislature by their 
hired attorneys, or people posing as Mutual Company repre- 
sentatives for a consideration, become the “cat’s paw,” and 
demand changes in the Jaw that will be detrimental to Mutual 
Insurance interests, and oppose those features that will be 
beneficial. 

The stock people know that it jeopardized their interests 
to let the Mutual people build up their system without putting 
every possible hindrance in their way. So funds of their 
policy holders are lavishly spent to block the road of the 
Mutuals. 

The last changes made in the Iowa law for the improve- 
ment of the Mutuals was fought inch by inch by the stock in- 
terests. The full details would surprise many of the honest 
friends of the stock companies. Every move made was veiled 
and masked, for they well know that an open fight on the 
Mutuals would be disastrous to their cause. 

Every student of insurance knows that the stock plan was 
grafted on the Mutual trunk as a means of personal gain, 
when the Mutuals had clearly demonstrated their principle 
of protection. 

Every policy of insurance that was ever written, whether 
Mutual or Stock, is simply a device for securing a large 
number of contributions to a common fund to be distributed 
to individuals who are losers. The stock plan absorbs the 
whole collection, the Mutual plan saves a part and returns 
it to the policy holders. 

Unprejudiced experts unhesitatingly commend the Mutual 
system. 

An Insurance Commissioner of Minnesota once said in 
commenting on Mutual Insurance: \ 

“No other class of business, whether insurance or other 
lines, is conducted so eminently successful and at such a very 
small cost.” 

Another commissioner of that state said on this topic: 

Mutual Fire Insurance Gives Real Protection at Low Cost. 

“My experience has convinced me that Mutual Insurance 
conducted by policy holders all engaged in a particular line of 
business, affords complete protection through the mutual un- 
derwriting of the members, or as we call it, the continent 
liability of the policy holder, and at the same time, the in- 
surance can be furnished for comparatively small premiums.” 

An Insurance Commissioner of Wisconsin said, regarding 
Mutual Insurance: 

“Kept within the meaning and purpose of Mutuality, and 
the well tried limitations and restrictions adhered to, with the 
economy and care which has characterized many of these 
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companies, there never need be a failure and the protection 
afforded will always be the best.” 

Prominent at a conference of mutual men in Chicago 
last November was a former Insurance Commissioner of Wis- 
consin, who during his incumbency was considered by all in- 
terests an authority on insurance matters. He took a leading 
part in all discussions and it is understood that he will enter 
the Mutual field. . ; 

Even a stock life insurance company in explaining their 
participating policy gives the following endorsement to the 
Mutual principles. 

“The Mutual plan is very simple. The business of such 
a company is’conducted for the benefit of the policy holders. 

“A rate of premium is charged sufficiently high to cover 
every possible adverse happening of the future, and there- 
fore considerably in excess of the probable actual cost of in- 
surance. 

“The actual cost is determined by experience, and the 
difference between it and the premium (which may be called 
the assumed cost) is returned to the policy holders. 

“The superior cheapness, as well as security, of this plan, 
has been so well demonstrated that no argument is needed 
to commend it. 

“We are further told that skillfully and economically 
managed Mutual companies have decided advantages over 
non-participating or no-dividend companies. 

“The Participating Company is the policy holder’s com- 
pany, while the non-participating company is the stockholder’s 
company.” 

Getting away from theories and opinions and down to 
the hard-pan basis of results we do not need to go beyond 
the figures of our own group of Hardware Mutuals. 

Splendid Records of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 

But there are Mutuals doing still better. 

One Georgia Mutual for fifty years has returned from 
40 to 70 per cent of the stock company premiums. Fourteen 
New England Mutuals with their system of inspections and 
requirements in fire protection, pay an average of 64 per cent 
based on the stock company rates. 

Twelve Mutuals in New England under similar require- 
ments are enabled to return an average of 81 per cent of the 
stock company premiums. 

Many of these companies have been operating from fifty 
to seventy-five years. Hence a representative of any company 
who tells you that Mutuals as a class are irresponsible and 
unworthy of your confidence, convicts himself of mendacity 
or ignorance, and in either case your time is too valuable to 
give him further audience. 

Ten years ago tht General Assembly of Iowa enacted a 
new statute applying to Mutual Fire Insurance Associations, 
which started a new era for this class of insurance in Iowa. 

The last objection, real or fancied, to Mutual Fire In- 
surance was removed. Under the new law, policy holders, are 
only liable to an assessment for an amount equal to and in 
addition to the premium paid, and all our policies now in 
force and to be written contain this provision: 

“The Mutual Fire Insurance Associations are obliged to 
set aside an amount equal to 40 percent of the premiums col- 
lected in any one year.” 

This amount as figured by the Insurance Commissioner 
is sufficient to reinsure, if necessary, every policy on our books 
in any reputable Mutual or Stock Company. 

One hundred stock companies with a combined capital of 
$60,000,000.00 paid $80,000,000.00 to their stock holders in 
dividends for a period of ten years. This period included the 
Baltimore and San Francisco conflagrations. These figures 
are taken from the “Spectator Tables,” a standard authority 
on insurance, and demonstrates how profitable the insurance 
business is in companies where the’ stockholders receive the 
profits. 

Our plan is first to afford our policy holders protection 
and second to give the profits to our policy holders. 

How well we have succeeded may be seen from the state- 
ment of the last six years’ business of the Towa Hardware 
Mutual. 


Big Business Conducted by Secretary’s Office. 

The business represented in this statement was written on 
an average of 3595 policies per annum, which with 1200 re- 
insurance policies underwriting them makes a total of 4795 
policies with their records, reference cards, letters, accounts, 
determination of rates under the new rating law, collections, 
transfers, changes in rates, changes in locations, bimonthly 
statements, dividend notices, cancellations, sight drafts, re- 
insurance accounting, reporting to the Board of Directors and 
the State Department of Insurance keeping three to four 
clerks fairly busy, with an average of 400 policies per month 

he average policy is written for $1834.00 with an average 
rate of $1.946 and an average premium of $35.76. Of the 3595 
policies, 1054 are written in Iowa and 2541 for members of 
sister associations in other states. The Towa policies pay 
an average rate of $1.73 and average premium of $31.73. The 
outside policies bear an average rate of $2.03 and an average 
premium of $37.23. 

Sometimes the comment has been made that our losses 
outside of Iowa were heavier than those in Towa, and when 
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we find that 70 percent of our business is written outside this 
could readily be true; but in our heaviest year of losses, 1913, 
we find $36,998.36 paid in Iowa and $55,984.35 outside so that 
with 30 percent of the business, Iowa claimed 40 percent of 
the loss items. 

Making the computation for all losses paid, the same ay- 
erage remains true. Up to June 1, 1915, we had paid $345,- 
526.66. Of this amount Iowa policy holders received $130,- 
532.06 and outside policy holders $214,996.60. The percentages 
are 38 and 62, and if the losses were distributed according to 
the business in force Iowa could have claimed only $103,500.00 
as against $130,532.06 paid and other states would have re- 
ceived $241,500.00 as against $214,996.60 which they were paid. 
These figures demonstrate that our sister associations are a 
helpful element rather than an expense to our Association. 

Herewith is submitted to you the statistics from our rec- 
ords of the business for the year 1915: 


Annual Statement, December 31, 1915. 


Insurance in force January 1, 1916...$6,596,836.04 
Gross Premiums 1915................. 109,625.88 





Dividends paid Policy Holders 1915.... 39,178.49 
Dividends paid to date January 1, 1916. 286,358.10 
Total Losses paid to January 1, 1916.. 369,595.01 
Income. 
Cash on hand January 1, 1915......... $ 34,599.04 
PROMISE TOCEIVED 264525300600 ccc eee 76,464.74 
ee ee a ce Pe 12,317.18 
TS Re ee Te eee 1,735.00 
NE hn 5S hisn cas onoee ene ROtk spas 1,642.01 
$126,757.97 
Disbursements. 

Pe SIEMES os a steam Sigsidin lois eo $ 538.05 
We RN 2 6 hrs celeste: 163.20 
(CS NE SOD Ty > es ore 2,845.89 
eT a 205.32 
LE 5 a er 129.50 
Furniture and Fixtures ........... 104.00 

Insurance, Office Furniture and 
RE Bye cerca Fuses 5.73 
lowa Rating Bureau.............% 338.78 
ee SCA ye ince Naa eae vb 17.94 
Ss A Pe acy bs Gu peaks 51,051.86 
OE 53.00 
EN pe rktig Munidsik ih.cd Soa 85.00 
SERIES aPC eee Sse ee Sere eae 384.28 
Printing, Stationery and Supplies. . 332.21 
a Sai a ans eign hina wey 960.00 
PPE eS Wie tation Oo cis ele 1,356.70 
SRMRE RO 5 so ths oo ale ore bm were aie 16,431.98 
Salaries of Directors and Officers. . 3,435.51 
Salaries of Office Employes....... 2,579.60 
State Tax and Fees.............. 115.42 
Telegrams and Telephone ........ 62.21 


$ 81,196.18 
Cash on hand January 1, 1916..... $ 45,561.79 


$126,757.97 





Eo oi cvcawchiebeseckuaes $ 45,561.79 


URN ONE oe gs is are Soe ais veins 25,000.00 
Reinsurance Funds ...............00: 12,389.40 
Furniture and Fixtures ............... 4,033.96 
Ce ere 194.13 
Due Premium account .........0..... 


2,549.00 
$ 89,728.28 





Dividend 1916, 33% percent. 





Liabilities. 
SN TNE OO gon > ois csc ide noes vais $ 8,252.47 
Reinsurance Reserve ................. 31,460.89 
a re eee 50,014.92 
$ 89,728.28 


£{omparison Between Stock and Mutual Costs. 

Insurance statistics for 1915 are now in process of com- 
pilation but will not be available for several months. For the 
year 1914, 301 stock companies and 295 Mutual companies 
wrote 50 billion dollars’ worth of fire insurance for which 
they received $396,549,677.00. Of this they paid in losses 
$224,639,583.00 and $143,338,569.00 in expenses, the balance 
$30,956,906.00 being paid in dividends on stock and returns 
to policy holder. 

We learn from this that Expense carried 36 percent of 

the premium, Losses 56 percent and 8 percent goes to stock 
holders and policy holders’ profits. 
_ Our Hardware Mutuals clip off 20 percent of the expense 
item and from 15 to 20 percent of the loss ratio which with 
the 8 percent allowed for profits makes up our 33% to 50 
percent saving. 

_Co-operation in securing our business makes our expense 
saving simple, but the loss ratio is not so simple. Class risks, 
good moral hazards and selective distribution accounts for 
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much in the saving in loss ratio. But cleaner risks and more 
frequent and thorough inspections would do more to keep 
the Hardware Mutual loss ratio away from the apparently 
inevitable 50 to 55 percent loss ratio of the general insurance 
field. Twenty-five millionaire companies for periods of ten, 
twenty and thirty years show this 50 to 55 percent loss ratio. 

Under our present system we feel confident of keeping 
the expense at 12 to 15 percent; this saves 20 cents of every 
dollar over the stock plan. If you can keep the loss item 
down to 30 percent we can add another 25 cents to your sav- 
ing, making 45 cents as compared with the “stock” charge of 
90 cents for loss and expense. This leaves 55 cents of your 
dollar for surplus and saving. But if you run the loss to 
50 percent we have but 35 cents for saving and surplus, or as 
we said in an office circular to those who complained of a 
reduction in dividends: 

Well Kept Premises Reduces Loss Ratio. 

“The Hardware Mutual office, whether in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, or Iowa, when divested of technicalities required 
by legal embellishments, is simply an Association ‘Purse.’ The 
members contribute their dollars according to rate and amount 
of policy. We take out of every dollar, 10 to 15 cents for 
expense of operating, 35 cents to 55 cents for paying losses 
and send back the balance to you less a small item for sur- 
plus. If we knew what the loss item would be, we could es- 
tablish a return dividend of %, % or %, and never vary it, 
but some years the loss item calls for 30 percent and again 
it goes to 55 or even 60 percent, and the purse does not cgn- 
tain 50 cents for each dollar deposited after deducting 60 to 
70 cents for loss and expense.” 

Keep your property clean, inspect the danger points, in- 
sist on adequate fire protection for your towns and thus keep 
the loss ratio down. The management will guarantee a low 
expense ratio. These conditions will give you a saving on 
insurance that will meet the approval of all. 


After this followed a discussion of several matters 
pertaining to insurance, led by K. L. Walling, Man- 
ager of the Iowa Rating Bureau. 

The following were re-elected as directors: Jacob 
Seither, Keokuk; C. R. Keating, Mount Ayr; William 
McQuesten, Muscatine, and George A. Bieber. These 
with President Lewis C. Abbott, Marshalltown; H. 
F. Leibsle, Des Moines; T. N. Peterson, Council 
Bluffs; R. J. Breckenridge, Brooklyn; A. I*. Mueller, 
Webster City, and W. B. Baumgartner, Dubuque, 
compose the Board of Directors. 

The. directors elected the following officers on 
Thursday: 

President—Lewis C. Abbott, Marshalltown. 

Vice-President—Joseph Mattes, Odebolt. 

Treasurer—W. G. C. Bagley, Mason City. 

Secretary—A. R. Sale, Mason City. 

Senator Joseph H. Allen, Pocahontas, delivered an 
address on “The Hardware Man in Politics,” in which 
le pointed out the necessity for the retail hardware 
dealer to take an active part in the political life of his 
state and community. 

At 11:30 A. M. C. F. Kurtz, of the Extension Di- 
vision of Iowa University, spoke, on “Store Manage- 
ment.” 

Another discussion of problems in the Question 
30x followed, after which the session adjourned. 


THURSDAY, MARCH SECOND. 


The Thursday session, which was an executive one, 
opefied at 9 A. M., and after the Question Box had 
been discussed Frank B. Lomas, Cresco, made his 
report on the 1915 National Convention: 

Report of 1915 National Convention. 


It was my good fortune to be selected as one of your 
Delegates to the National Convention held at St. Paul last 
June, and it is your misfortune that I was selected by our 
worthy President to report the proceedings of this Conven- 
tion to you. As this Convention was thoroughly covered by 
expert writers for the Trade Paners at the time, I am not 
g0ing much into the details, but will cover it generally. In 
fact I did my utmost to convince the Program Committee that 
this part of the program should be omitted, but as you see I 
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failed, probably because they knew that I was not entirely un- 
selfish in the matter. 

The Convention opened in the Elks’ Hall Tuesday morn- 
ing, June 22nd, in an open session with Mr. Stebbins, former 
National President, in the chair. Mr. Stebbins reviewed the 
history of the National Association and closed with an elo- 
quent eulogy of the late H. L. McNamara, also former Na- 
tional President. Mr. J. A. Gregg next spoke on the manu- 
factures and other industries of the Twin Cities, and closed 
with a welcome to the delegates and visitors. 

The next speaker was the late Governor Hammond, who 
took for his subject his native state, Minnesota. This talk 
was so well received that it was published in full in the July 
issue of the Bulletin, and if you have not already done so, it 
is well worth your while to read it. After an address of Wel- 
come from George W. Mason, President of the Minnesota 
Retail Hardware Association, National President Mitchell 
was introduced and presented with a beautiful gavel . 

The real Convention work started Tuesday afternoon and 
was opened by a roll call by Secretary Corey, which found 
every delegate in his seat. This punctuality continued at each 
session and called forth the remark from one of the Iowa 
party, that if we could get the same promptness at our state 
meetings, much more work would be accomplished. 

The roll was by States and Individuals, and when Iowa 
was called each one of us murmured a “Here” as our names 
were called, but as soon as Indiana was called, all their dele- 
gates jumped to their feet, and answered with a state yell 
that filled the building. And so it was with Michigan. I want 
to suggest right here that when the delegation to Boston is 
selected they be given an “Iowa Yell” with instructions to use 
it. Iowa has given to the National Association two presidents 
and the first man who dared to face the Manufacturers and 
Jobbers in the interests of the Retailers and demand the Price, 
and we do not want our State Association to be sitting on the 
back seat at any. National Convention. 

Mr. Mitchell, as retiring president, reviewed the work 
under his administration. The rest of this session was taken 
up by the reports of Secretary Corey, Treasurer Pauly, and 
Editor Towne. 

Buying, Selling and Credits Ably Discussed. 

Wednesday’s session started promptly at nine o'clock, and 
in this session centered the real Interest of the Convention, 
divided into three subjects, Buying, Selling, Credits and Col- 
lections, presided over respectively by Abbott, Krueger and 
Hussie, who comprise the National Trades Relation Com- 
mittee. 

The factors taken up under the head of Buying were 
Price, Quality, Brand, Co-operation, Discounting, Quantity, 
and Guarantee. 

Of these of course the first, Price, claimed the most at- 
tention. The slogan, “Get the Price,’ seems to have been 
adopted by every state in the Association. The suggestion 
was made that when you were confronted with a price from 
any Catalog, that you were unable to meet from stock, you 
take this price, add 10 per cent for service and then deduct 
331-3 per cent, and send printed Catalog price along with 
these figures to your jobber, with a demand for this price, and 
that you would get it. 

This brought out quite an argument from the floor, but 
several members stated that they had tried it out, and made 
it win. The dealer who discounts his bills, keeps a confiden- 
tial price under his hat, and keeps himself intelligently posted, 
so as to know what price to demand, will have no trouble in 
meeting any catalog house price with a reasonable margin of 
profit. If he cannot get the price from his Jobber, he can 
get it from the Price and Service Bureau. Try it. 

The main points to be discussed under subject of Selling 
were Advertising, Pricing, Window Displavs, Guarantees, and 
the old bugbear of Trading Stamps. There was quite a 
diversity of opinion on all of these subjects except the last. 
Practically all who had had experience with this evil con- 


demned it. 
Efficient Collection Methods Essential. 


Mr. Hussie of Nebraska had charge of the discussion on 
Collections and his opening remark, “If we could transact all 
of our business on a cash basis, it would solve nine-tenths of 
our business worries,” brought forth not one dissenting voice. 

To get the price we must discount our bills; to discount 
our bills, we must have the money, and to vet the money, we 
must collect our accounts. These three subjects, Buying, Sell- 
ing, and Collecting, constitute the life of the Retail Merchant 
today, and, when he has mastered these, he may as well re- 
tire, as he has nothing further to learn in the Retail Business. 

The work and purposes of the Price and Service Bureau 
were fully explained by Mr. Sheets, Manager of this Depart- 
ment. As we have Mr. Sheets out here for the express pur- 
pose of giving you the same information he gave us at the 
National, I will not touch his subiect. 

Following this, the Convention went into a general dis- 
cussion of Price and other Trade subjects, and as it is with 
the Question Box hour at our State Convention, the presiding 
officer was the hardest worked man in the building. Here our 
officer works hard to get the members on their feet, and there 
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it sometimes required the assistance of the body as a whole to 
get the member off his feet. 
Resolutions Adopted by National Convention. 

The Resolutions, submitted and endorsed, condemned not 
the Parcel Post itself, but the Parcel Post as it is adminis- 
tered by His Majesty, the Postmaster General; endorsed the 
One Cent Postage, as usual; requested the Repeal of the Na- 
tional Bankruptcy Law; endorsed the Honest Advertising 
Law; requests the appointment of a Retail Merchant on the 
Federal Trade Commission; endorsed Good Roads Legisla- 
tion; condemned all Trading Stamps and profit sharing 
schemes ; deplored the death of former National President, H. 
L. McNamara, expressing sympathy to Family and friends; 
and expressed appreciation and thanks to the Minnesota Re- 


tail Hardware Association, Twin Cities, Members and Ladies . 


of the Northwest for their cordial reception and entertain- 
ment. 

After the report of the Committee on Place of Meeting, 
in which Boston was chosen from a list of thirteen cities, and 
the election of Officers the Convention proper adjourned. 

As a Hostess to a National Convention, our sister state 
could not be excelled. Every detail of the Program and En- 
tertainment was arranged and in charge of committees who 
were on the job every minute. There was no confliction be- 
tween the Entertainment and the Business Meetings, and 
there was something doing every minute. While the Conven- 
tion was in session the visiting ladies were entertained at the 
Clubs and numerous lakes, and the evenings were taken up 
with receptions, theatre parties, and the organization of the 
Ancient Order of Matadors. The page in Comic Supplement 
of our Sunday Papers devoted to the Original Katzenjammer 
Kids, will give you a better idea of the work of this Ancient 
Order than I can. 

On Friday the day was devoted to a Hardware Picnic at 
beautiful Lake Minnetonka. The party left the St. Paul 
Hotel in several chartered Street Cars, and after a ride of 
about twenty-five miles we transferred to two lake steamers 
and crossed the lake to a big pavilion where our picnic din- 
ner ‘was served. Returning to our headquarters in the evening 
everybody was busy parting from newly made friends and 
preparing to catch their train. About fifty took the train West 
for a trip through Yellowstone Park, and of these about a 
dozen continued their way to the Pacific Coast. 


H. P. Sheets, Argos, Indiana, spoke on the work 
of the Price and Service Bureau, after which John A. 
Eddy, Secretary of the Employers’ Liability Commis- 
sion, Des Moines, delivered an address on “Work- 
men’s Compensation,” explaining the operation of the 
Iowa law on this subject. 

This was followed by an address bye Norris A. 
Brisco, Dean of the Department of Political Economy 
and Sociology of Iowa University, who spoke on “Re- 
tail Store Efficiency.” 

In the evening the members and their guests en- 
joyed a theater party. 


FRIDAY, MARCH THIRD. 


At the Friday session Question Box problems were 
discussed for about an hour, after which Secretary- 
Treasurer A. R. Sale read his annual report, as fol- 


lows: 
Annual Report of Secretary A. R. Sale. 


Eighteen smiling summers and as many surly winters 
have crossed the landscape of Iowa, the Beautiful Land, since 
a small group of enthusiastic hardwaremen inspired by com- 
mon interests and problems of trade, got together in a hotel 
at Council Bluffs and decided to organize for the common 
weal of their fellow craftsmen, the Iowa Retail Hardware 
Association. 


We are here today making an annual review of the work 
accomplished as a result of the pioneer fortitude and prophetic 
vision which actuated them, and in passing to pay tribute to 
their courage and devotion, in laying well the foundation work 
of the institution in which we all now take a just pride. 

_Probably none of the little band are with us today, but 
their spirit is here, and we are but assisting in the accom- 
plishment of those aims and purposes which they in their 
zeal and devotion began so well. 

When they took up this labor the entire membership of all 
the affiliated hardware organizations in other states num- 
bered less than the membership of our own organization to- 
day, and the National Association was one of the creative 
results of their devotion to a common cause. 


The records of our organization show that of the mem- 
bers now on our rolls 17 have maintained a continuous mem- 
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bership for 18 years, 11 for 17 years, 6 for 16 years, 11 for 
15 years, 8 for 14 years, 33 for 13 years, 41 for 12 years, 56 
for 11 years, 52 for 10 years, 47 for 9 years, 75 for 8 years, 
76 for 7 years, 61 for 6 years. From this we gather that 494 
of our members have maintained an average membership for 
ten and one-half years. They have subscribed $15,435.00 for 
the support of the Association. 

Estimating that this “Old Guard” have averaged to at- 
tend one-half the convention sessions, during their affiliation, 
with an average expense of $25.00, they have expended $64,- 
300.00 indirectly to maintain the institution, making in all g 
total expenditure of $79,735.00. 

Again it is up to us to tender an appreciation to the loy- 
alty and devotion of these stalwarts, who have contributed in 
time, money, and service in organizing, perfecting and equip- 
ping our institution, and giving it a rank and standing among 
the constituent organizations that compose the National Re- 
tail Hardware Association, second to none. 

Price and Service Bureau. 

A department of the work of the National office that de- 
serves some attention of our membership is that of the Price 
and Service Bureau. The manager, Mr. Sheets, appeared 
before you and elaborated some phases of this new depart- 
ment. 

We have frequent reports from the National office in 
relation to the class of inquiries and the names of our mem- 
bers who are using this means of improving their “buyman- 
ship.” It is a great work well begun and has promise of be- 
coming a valuable factor to assist in getting in touch with 
the best sources of supply and at prices that will afford our 
members a means of meeting all conditions of trade. The 
list of correspondents from the Iowa field is limited and yet 
it is noticeable that the same names appear frequently. 

This is a fair indication that this service is worth while, 
especially when we note that many of these names are well 
known as “close buyers,” with a wide range of information 
as to correct sources. 

We hope that this review of the service may be the means 
of inspiration to many additional inquiries. A card addressed 
to the Price and Service Bureau, Argos, Indiana, will bring 
you full details, and as the expense is simply your postage 
and stationery it is certainly worth the venture. The system 
installed is but a trifling expense and is a Pandora box of 
values. 

It is a well-known fact that many of our members are 
in a better position to know prices and values as a direct 
result of the campaign begun by the Trade Relations Com- 
mittee of the National, so effectively inaugurated and main- 
tained by its chairman, L. C. Abbott, and carried on in de- 
tail by the Price and Service Bureau of the National Office. 

The whole movement is one thoroughly illustrative of co- 
operation of association endeavor and we do not know why 
any member should deny himself the rich results provided 
by the Bureau. 

It is of course almost unnecessary to state that the Bureau 
does not place orders, handles no goods, owns no merchan- 
dise. It is a clearing house of price information without any 
leanings to sources of supply. It conserves the activities of 
thousands of buyers and utilizes the product to the benefit 
of the affiliated membership. 

It may be the nucleus of a comprehensive system des- 
tined to radically change the mechanics of distribution; of 
may be but a temporary relief until the trinity of distribu- 
tion—Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer—has evolved a plan 
to a more rational method than the one that has obtained 
for the past few decades. 

A little more of the get-together spirit, a little less up- 
pishness and arrogance, a little more careful inspection and 
survey of the possibilities of and needs of any given territory, 
a more carefully planned campaign of solicitation looking 
rather to intelligent service rather than absorbing the entire 
district, would soon lead to a more satisfactory condition of 
the distribution problem. Co-operation would take up the 
slack, eliminate the lost motion; conserve the solicitors’ en- 
ergy, reduce the mileage bills, save the retailers’ time, reduce 
the cost of delivery and furnish the retailer an opportunity of 
regaining the 25 to 50 percent lost market, which has been cat- 
alogued, hypnotized, or otherwise demoralized. 

National Convention. 

The Sixteenth Annual Convention of the National As- 
sociation was held in St. Paul last June. Every state but one 
in the family of organizations was represented. The opening 
session was addressed by Governor Hammond, Minnesota’s 
famous governor, just recently deceased. Good citizenship 
was the keynote of his eloquent speech and he certainly was 
a fit example of his ideal citizen. 

Iowa was represented on the Committees on Nominations, 
Credentials, Trade Relations, Place of Meeting, as well as 
one of her own Sergeant at Arms’ doing duty at the door of 
the National. 

One of the best sessions of the Convention was on 
Wednesday, a. m., June 22nd, presided over by Ex-president 
L. C. Abbott, who led the discussion on Buying. Those who 
have not read the minutes of that session would do well to 
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look them up. They are a mine of information from some 
of the most experienced people in the trade. 

Krueger of Wisconsin conducted the discussion on Sell- 
ing and this was a very valuable experience meeting, well 
worth rereading. 

Many other features of this notable gathering have been 
fully commented on by Mr. Lomas in his special report of the 
Convention and further report by the Secretary is not per- 
haps necessary. 

The Seventeenth Annual Convention is called to meet in 
Boston next June. Perhaps it is well to note that at that 
session Iowa will be entitled to recognition on the state of- 
ficiary of the National Association, as in the course of elimi- 
nation and succession, Mr. Abbott is displaced from the Ad- 
visory Board by the retiring president. Iowa must look to 


her laurels. 
Secretaries’ Conferences. 


The Annual gathering of Retail Hardware Secretaries 
was convened in Chicago for a four days’ session, October 
il to 14, 1915. Twenty-five states were represented by one 
or more of the officers, making a gathering of thirty-six rep- 
resentatives of twenty-one Retail Hardware Associations. 
Six of the National officers were present and participated in 
the discussions. The whole program was conducted like our 
Question Box hours, and the days were so short that at times 
lunch was served in the meeting place to economize on time. 

The first day, Monday, was given to the Insurance Secre- 
taries and insurance topics. 

All insurance organizations were represented except 
Wisconsin and Washington, Mr. Jacobs, of Wisconsin, being 
confined to a hospital, and Mr. Lucas unavoidably detained. 
Mr. Gray, of Ohio, presided, and the records were kept by 
a Man from Iowa. Many devices, plans and methods of op- 
eration ,were compared and noted. 

The following three days were devoted to the,trade sec- 
retaries and their field of labor. Mr. Warren, of South Da- 
ng presided and Mr. Roberts, of Minnesota, kept the rec- 
ords. 

The proceedings were informal and conducted on the 
Question Box or Round Table plan; forty-eight subjects were 
discussed and a complete syllabus of the discussions kept and 
duplicated, making a book of 78 pages of closely type-written 
matter. This bound volume is perhaps the most valuable ref- 
erence book in the Secretary’s library. 

The value of these gatherings to the Associations repre- 
sented would be hard to measure. 

The only entertainment feature was a luncheon at the 
Hardware Club of Chicago, followed by a moving-picture 
exhibit by a representative of the National Government 
showing scenes in South America. 

To describe the sessions would be a task too extended for 
your time. The topics vary from “How to Keep a Member- 
ship List” up to “How to Run the National Association, the 
State Legislatures, and the National Government.” Some 
points were settled, others. are still open to discussion. There 
were no broken heads or crumpled faces, but there were some 
discussions which made the crossing policeman twenty stories 
below drop his whistle and look at the La Salle windows, 
with his eye on the Gamewell Fire Alarm Box. 

Trade Conditions. 

Dealers in iron products have been treated to many ups 
and downs, principally ups for the past year. Pig iron, 
selling for $12.50 a ton a year ago, is now quoted at $18.50 
to $19.50 per ton. Wire products have gone up $12.00 a ton. 
Steel chains have taken another sharp rise of $7.00 per ton. 

Wire nails are now quoted at $2.30, Pittsburgh in carload 
lots to jobbers (February 20th). 7 

Steel one year ago that was heavy on the market at 1.10 
cents per pound, moves briskly at 3 cents. 

Conservative market experts predict still great advances. 

In spite of these advances, caused by unusual conditions 
abroad domestic demand continues active, for the general ver- 
dict is unusually good business for fall and winter trade, with 
still better outlook for spring and summer trade. Money 
is plentiful and at reasonable prices for legitimate use. 

These conditions are brought about by the tremendous in- 

flux of money for exports to Europe. 
_ It is true they are borrowing by the billions, but they 
invest their loans with us; a total of $953,000,000.00. All of 
these articles represent our exports of partially-contraband 
articles for 1915. Actual war supplies are contraband and 
figures are unobtainable, but they are much greater than the 
immense figures given on ordinary exports. 

Prices for this product are very large, and the orders 
are placed in profusion. 

Two weeks ago France placed a single order for 250,000 
tons of shell steel. Another order for 200,000 tons of barb- 
916 at the same time. Deliveries on these reach far into 


Another order from Japan is about to be placed for 360,- 
boxes of tin plate—45,000 boxes per month from April 

to December—at the highest prices ever paid. 
hese are a few of the floating straws of the market cur- 
Tent, and every man must draw his own conclusions as to 
buying. Even with peace declared in six months the United 
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States will continue to be the source for many months until 
normal conditions obtain in the belligerent zones. 

Even with their factories resumed the depletion by de- 
struction and blockade is so great that we will still command 


the markets. 
Report of Freight Claim Department. 


Datel mmieer Of claims Gled. . ....k 6. oe keke en's 90 

ee $850.45 
TOtal GMoUtt Of CAMHS PAIE <6 <...0 cos ce en cee cee 559.32 
Re AMEE SUID MOINS, oo vce vece seemik ve wewweds 32.44 
Largest amount collected for any one client........... 52.63 
I Co aii bk 56s c du ace cewcen ney come 140 

Average collection per client..................cseee0s $ 4.00 
GN cg ccawkeaknneatdenenwbes 9.45 
PU SH CI iso kk. s ei Beeancer wee cencsnencce 6.21 


Report dated from April, 1914, to February 1, 1916. 
The reports of the committees were then made to 
the Convention for consideration and action. 
The election of officers followed with this result: 
President—W. J. Deering, Atlantic. 
Vice-President—E. M. Healey, Dubuque. 
Secretary-Treasurer—A. R. Sale, Mason City. 
CONVENTIONALITIES. 





The I’. Meyer & Brother Company and the Meyer 
Furnace Company, both of Peoria, Illinois, had a 
joint exhibit just as you entered the door of the ex- 
hibition hall in the Coliseum. There they showed the 
Weir Steel Plate Warm Air Heater, one of the casings 
being cut away showing the interior construction. 
Their exhibit was in charge of T. A. Beal, W. E. Nes- 
bit, C. H. Streibuch, J. W. Gallenback. 

The Rock Island Register Company, Rock Island, 
Illinois, had a very fine exhibit showing their well 
known Side Wall Register in a number of different 
styles and finishes, the finishes including brass, bronze, 
nickel, white Japan, copper oxidized, sanded antique 
brass, their exhibit being in charge of J. J. Burgess. 

The Rudy Furnace Company of Dowagiac, Mich- 
igan, had two spaces to show their new lines of warm 
air heaters and the merits of which were extolled by 
Harry Wood and E. C. Taylor. 

One of the largest exhibits in the Coliseum was that 
made by the Lennox Furnace Company, Marshall- 
town, Iowa, who showed their line of steel warm air 
heaters, their exhibit being in charge of E. P. Miller, 
F. J. Keisel, A. L. Goosman, J. B. Outland and C. H. 
Schechter. 

The Malleable Iron Range Company of Beaver 
Dam, Wisconsin, had a very prominent exhibit of 
their malleable ranges. L. A. Munn, William Ambim 
and H. L. Fields did the honors. 

The Ringen Stove Company Division of the Amer- 
ican Stove Company, St. Louis, showed their new en- 
amenel ranges, two in steel for burning coal and one 
range in which kerosene oil is used for fuel. Their 
exhibit was in charge of L. O. Bernicke and F. L. 
Streck. 

Charley Woodburn was on hand and was distribut- 
ing a handsome match safe as a souvenir to his Iowa 
friends. 

R. J. Schwab and Sons Company, of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, showed their Gilt Edge Warm Air Heat- 
ers; their interests were looked after by W. Gunton. 

The Wise Furnace Company, Akron, Ohio, had 
their Mr. G. S. Moss explaining the merits of their 
line of Warm Air Heaters. 

The Imperial Furnace Company of Marshalltown, 
Iowa, had a number of interested visitors examining 
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their latest line of steel Warm Air Heaters. They 
were represented by W. J. Heald, H. O. McElvain and 
Ross H. Heald. 

The various kinds of boys’ Auto-Wheel coasters 
and playwagons, sleds, snow shovels, etc., of the Buf- 
falo Sled Company, North Tonawanda, New York, 
were attractively displayed, and J. E. Dekker was 
kept busy explaining their features. 

The Maytag Company, Newton, lowa, exhibited 
their Multi-Motor, electric and other types of wash- 
ing machines to a host of interested dealers. 

The Hart and Cooley Company, New Britain, Con- 
necticut, had an interesting display of their various 
types of warm air registers. B. H. Quick was in 
charge and explained their many good points to the 
visitors. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, showed their various advertising and 
selling helps that are given to dealers to help them 
increase their sales. 

Speaking of the prospects for 1916, Lewis C. Ab- 
bott of Marshalltown says that the hardware dealers 
in that vicinity will have an excellent trade this year. 
He says that the farmers have plenty of money to 
carry on their improvements, purchase new machin- 
ery and replace tools. 

Among the most interesting visitors at the conven- 
tion was James Fenlon, Des Moines. He is the 
dean of traveling salesmen. At the age of 89 years 
he is still active, selling windmills. For seventy-two 
years Mr. Fenlon has been a traveling salesman and 
has for the last twenty-two years been placing wind- 
mills all over Iowa. He knows most of the traveling 
men who cover the state. 

Robert Ketting was present, representing the Tut- 
tle and Bailey Manufacturing Company, New York 
City, and showed their various styles of sidewall, 
baseboard and floor registers. 

The tinware exhibit of the Martin Manufacturing 
Company, Mason City, lowa, was under the direction 
of G. B. Streeter, who was continually busy greeting 
his numerous friends. 

Besides furnishing free wardrobe to the retailers 
and visitors, Andy J. Collins proved to be very pop- 
ular by ‘serving ginger snaps which he baked in his 
exhibit on a Majestic Junior range, the entire range 
occupying a space only seventeen by twelve inches. 





PUTTING PEP IN THE SALES FORCE 


What merchant has not bewailed the fact of lack 
of enthusiasm on the part of his sales force? 

What dealer has not said in confidence to the other 
dealer, “I wish I could get the boys to take the same 
interest in their work that I did when I was clerk- 
ing.” 

Who has not gnashed his teeth as he has seen a 
good prospect lost because the salesman was not posted 
in the talking points of the goods? 

It is not that way with Burke and Wright Company 
of Waukegan, Illinois. They see the thing to be done 
and do it. 

desides taking a day by day interest in their em- 
ployes, Mr. Frank Burke, the manager, has started a 
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series of educational dinners for their ‘sales force. 
The first was held this week at Hotel Washburn where 
covers were laid for eight of their sales force and two 
guests. After a bountiful dinner adjournment was 
had to the parlor. 

Mr. Burke outlined the policy that they expected to 
follow as they open in their new building. 

He emphasized the need of loyalty on the part of 
the sales force if they were to succeed and brought out 
the fact that the manager had nothing to say as to 
the advancement of any one, as each had to decide 
that by his own work. 

He then presented Mr. H. W. Beegle, who is in- 
terested in the product of several factories and is rec- 
ognized as an authority on the subject of salesman- 
ship and general store efficiency. After a talk by Mr. 
Beegle, Mr. Burke expressed his appreciation of the 
success and efforts of all. 

The Burke and Wright Company are moving into 
their new building. It has four floors with 12,000 
square feet of floor space. 

They have equipped it with the most up-to-date 
equipment throughout and have set March 18th for 
their opening date. 





+> 
oo 


AMBITION OR IMPATIENCE. 


Sometimes it is not easy to discriminate between 
ambition and impatience, but it is quite essential. Time 
is one of the materials of which success is constructed, 
and to younger men particularly the element of time 
appears rather as an obstacle to be overcome than as 
something to be turned to best possible advantage. As 
a matter of fact, stout-hearted patience may be the 
price of ambition, while impatience has robbed the 
great majority of men of rewards to which they were 
justly entitled. 


aT 
OBITUARY. 


John Hoen. 

The Old Guard has lost one of its best known and 
most beloved members, in fact a man universally loved 
and admired by every one who had the good fortune 
to make his acquaintance. 

John Hoen has gone to his reward after a life of 
great usefulness and influence. He had _ suffered 
greatly through the loss of his wife after a few years 
of very happy married life, and the untimely death of 
his two sons, both of whom passed away without him 
being able to bid them the last farewell, but in spite 
of these great sorrows he was always cheerful in the 
presence of others. 

John, as he was called by all who knew him, was a 
charter member of the Old Guard, and had traveled 
for many years, calling on the Southern Hardware 
Jobbing Trade, representing Henry Keidel and Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Maryland, and was one of the nine 
men especially honored by the Southern Ha:dware 
Jobbers’ Association by being placed on its Roll of 
Honor. He is the first of these to pass on. 

SS 
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PRESIDENT OF CONNECTICUT RETAIL 
HARDWARE DEALERS URGES VALUE 
OF SUMMER OUTING. 





At the Annual Convention of the Connecticut Re- 
tail Hardware Association the following address was 
delivered by President C. M. Beach, of Milford. 

Two points were emphasized by President Beach— 
the value of a Summer Outing and the benefits re- 
ceived from attending the State and National Conven- 
tions of Hardware Retailers. 


The address follows: 


It appears on the program that I am expected, as occupy- 
ing the position of your president, to make a report which 
must of necessity be brief, as the activities of the Association 
have been somewhat limited. 

However, I assure you it is with great pleasure that I 
greet you again at this, our annual convention, for I am as- 
sured that occasions like these engender a feeling of friend- 
ship and fraternity as we meet and discuss together the mat- 
ters of common interest which enter into our every day work 
and by the exchange of views, experience, and methods we 
imbibe ideas that are interesting, beneficial and helpful, and 





Cc. M. Beach, 
President, 
Connecticut Retail Hardware Association. 


from the good feeling and‘fellowship which we carry with us 
we regard our neighbor as a pretty good chap after all, even 
if we suspect that he did cut the price of nails five cents a keg 
or threw in the staples to influence an order for barbed wire. 

As we meet to-day we miss one of our number, who since 

our last meeting has passed to the other shore. 
_ My personal acquaintance with him was confined to meet- 
ing him at gatherings like these, but no one could shake hands 
and be long with Howard Abbe without realizing they were 
with a genial and true man, and one whose friendship would 
ever be valued. 

I knew he had poor health and because of it was not at 
our meeting in Meriden. I was informed of his death by the 
newspaper article and was impelled to attend his funeral, but 
it was too late to do so. It was fitting, however, that this As- 
sociation send a floral tribute, which was done. He was one 
of the early presidents of this Association and ever had its in- 
terest at heart and will be greatly missed. 

Formerly this Association had been in the habit of in- 
dulging in the pastime of a summer outing, but on account of 
waning interest had gone into disuse, but at the suggestion of 
Secretary White and in consultation with Secretary Hitch- 
cock, a letter was written to each director and member of the 
Advisory Board asking them to vote on the idea. 

Replies were received from nearly all of these letters, 
some were strongly in favor and a few were opposed, but the 
Majority were for it, which resulted in a further conference 
with Secretaries White and Hitchcock and myself. The place 
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was to be Lake Compounce, the feature was to .be a sheep- 
bake and the day was to be in early September. 

Then the question was mooted—shall the ladies be in- 
vited? After some hesitation and discussion, Secretary Hitch- 
cock (whom I long suspected inclined to the idea) said, “Let’s 
try it anyway; it may be just the thing to wake up the mem- 
bers from their slumbering ideas on this point,” and it was. 

Summer Outing Great Success. 

The day was one of September’s finest, the lake was look- 
ing its best and the bake was—well, if you have never tasted a 
sheep bake as served at Lake Compounce, you have some- 
thing to live for—and you “can send out for a second help- 
ing.” 

About fifty were in attendance and among them Mr. 
Terry of Ansonia, whom I am told is probably the oldest 
hardware merchant in Connecticut, and Secretary Fiel, of the 
New England Hardware Association, was also present and 
seemed to think so well of us that he made an address setting 
forth the advantages of being affiliated with that Association 
in some way. 

After the banquet a meeting of the directors and mem- 
bers of the Advisory Board, who were present, was held to 
talk over the matter with Ex-President Phelps, who had been 
interviewed regarding this idea in Boston. The result of the 
discussion was ‘that if the New England Association decided 
to present us a plan looking towards closer relations with 
them, we would give the matter respectful consideration, and 
some such plan may be presented at this meeting. 

I think every one went home feeling the “outing” had 
been a decided success and I would recommend that a com- 
mittee be appointed at this meeting to consider a plan for an- 
other outing next season. 

_Last year I became a member of the New England Hard- 
ware Association, and attended the convention in Boston, and 
while I do not wish to in any way say anything to detract 
from the Connecticut Association, or that would point toward 
abandoning our identity (I believe in taking care of our own 
first), but if anyone would care to take the time and go to 
the expense for at least one year, to have the advantages and 
entertainment afforded by those conventions he would feel 
well paid for doing so. You know we “Nutmeg” people like 
to get as much as possible for our money and I will say that 
I never got so much for $5.00 (I think that was the fee) as 
I got there. 

Urges Attendance at National Convention. 

It will be a big week for anyone in any way interested in 
hardware this June when the National Convention meets in 
Boston. There will be something doing every minute. I have 
said enough on this point. President Barber is here and he 
will tell you all about it. 

The year that has passed since last we met has been 
fraught with many changes. I doubt not many of you who 
are present are indeed glad to have these two days’ respite 
from watching the advancing prices, made anxious by the fear 
that you are not getting as much for the goods you sell as 
you will have to pay for those you buy. And I think I ob- 
serve an added appearance of opulence with those of you who 
have completed your inventory based, of course, on present 
prices. 

I believe the state of Connecticut has been as a whole 
tremendously enriched during the year. The manufacturing 
centers have been achieving success beyond all comprehen- 
sion; enormous buildings have been constructed to meet the 
necessities of their productions; thousands of men are em- 
ployed day and night and houses are springing up like mush- 
rooms for their lodging. Our railroads are blocked with traf- 
fic and millions of dollars are pouring into’ our financial cen- 
ters. 

And all this for producing the material to kill men and 
the destruction of prosperity. It is an unhealthy condition 
and a feverish prosperity which, while it may increase our 
wealth, is producing a poverty in the world that will be felt 
in every nation. 

The coming year has many problems in store for us. A 
national election is before us and the entire policy of our gov- 
ernment may be changed, and while not always in accord with 
the author, I would adopt the sentiment, “Let us go forward 
to meet these problems fearing God and willing to do our 
part.” 

In closing I wish to express my personal appreciation of 
the valuable counsel and assistance rendered me by Secretary 
Hitchcock during the past year. 


-oo 


HAMMERS GIVING LONG SERVICE. 





The quality of a tool is generally the point that 
determines its sale, for a good mechanic does not 
consider price only—he wants a tool that will give 
good, lasting service. The V. and B. brand adze eye 
nail hammer is shown in the accompanying  illus- 
tration, and its durable construction, the manufac- 
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turers state, makes it of the type that every thoughtful 
mechanic demands. These hammers are drop forged 
from extra refined steel, the faces are hardened and 
the claws are tempered to the right degree. They are 
described as being of the right weight and properly 
balanced, so as to give satisfaction. Other tools of 
the same character manufactured by the Vaughan and 





V. and B. Brand Adze Eye Nail Hammer. 


Sushnell Manufacturing Company, Chicago, are bits, 
drills, pliers, tongs, braces, nippers, punches, wrenches, 
chisels, pinchers, scrapers and anvil tools. Their cata- 
log contains full descriptions of their entire line of 
carpenters’, blacksmiths’, bricklayers’, machinists’ and 
tinsmiths’ tools. Dealers desiring copies should ad- 
dress the Vaughan and Bushnell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 2130 Carroll Avenue, Chicago. 





RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 





INDIANA, 


Schaub Dowling Company, Decatur, have changed their 

name to Dowling Schuey Company. 
IOWA, 

Seward Nelson and Company, Cambridge, have engaged 
in the hardware business. 

E. S. Waples, Castana, has sold his interest in the Waples 
and Son hardware store to his brother Harry. 

Maxwell and Johnson, Clio, have sold their hardware 
store to Mack Wyatt, Carl Wyatt and Sam Souder. 

Joseph Knox, Beech, has purchased the hardware and 
lumber store of O. S. Edell. 

M. P. Kenworthy, Guthrie Center, has sold his hardware 
business to S. C. Hoyt and H. S. Ott. 

Ira Fountain, Linn Grove, has bought the interest of 
Edgar Anderson in the hardware business. 

Noble Drake, Modale, sold his hardware store to W. F. 
Bobbitt. 

George Schuler, Griswold, added a complete line of 
shelf and heavy hardware. 

D. H. Hagerman, Dike, has sold his store to J. A. 
Frerichs. 

J. E. Tull and Charles E. Probasco, Exline, have pur- 
chased the hardware store of Monroe and Pugh. ~ 

Paul Nelson, Harcourt, will open a hardware store. 

L. R. Perrin, Lovella, has sold his interest in the Keeton 
and Company hardware business to J. C. Keeton. 

J. S. Fisher, Wellman, has opened a new hardware store. 

KANSAS. 


Koch Brothers, Haven, are enlarging their hardware 
store. 

A. H. Schmidt, Brookville, has traded his farm for a 
hardware stock at Bennington. 

George R. Schroeder, Minneapolis, has sold his interest 
in the hardware and implement business to A. H. Schmidt 
of Salina. 

C. O. Danielson, Smolan, has consolidated his general 
merchandise store with the hardware and implement stock of 
A. W. Danielson. 

Lee Hartzler, Athol, will engage in the hardware business. 

Roy Needham, Mulberry, has purchased the hardware 
and undertaking business of John Honstead. 

Funk Hardware Company, Kansas City, has purchased 
the hardware stock and business of the Eggleston Furniture 
and Music Company. 

Lee Hawkins, Altamont, will engage in the hardware 
business. 

George Muckenthaler, St. Marys, has sold his stock of 
hardware to M. Boyd, Topeka. 

MICHIGAN. 

E. L. Cole, formerly Bellevue, has taken possession of 
the Gott hardware stock at Nashville and will continue the 
business. 

Frank J. Hamacher, Escanaba, has sold his interest in 
the Escanaba Hardware Company to Highitt Brothers. 
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MINNESOTA. 

Lawrence and Gattle, Stewartville, have been succeeded 
in the hardware business by William Dollinger and Son. 

Edward Woodbury, Barnum, has sold his hardware store 
to the Harvey Lumber Company. 

Harry Warren, Spring Valley, has purchased the Ostran- 
der hardware business. 

Hugo Klobe, Young America, has bought a half interest 
in the hardware and implement business of R. J. Schmetz. 

Tews and Gatzlaff, Altura, has been succeeded by the 
Altura Hardware Company. 

E. J. Sullivan, Rochester, has purchased an interest in 
Stebbins and Company and the name is now Stebbins-Sulli- 
van Company. 

E. Latourell, Wilmot, has sold his stock of hardware 
and implements to Daniel Steck and William Dreier. 

John Wertin, Albany, has turned his hardware business 
over to his sons Alfred and Jerome. 

Clarence Rosaaen, Crookston, has purchased a hardware 
store in Nome, North Dakota. 

George Gerdin and John Stone, Bethel, have dissolved 
partnership, Mr. Gerdin continuing the business. 

Asle Olson and George H. Martinson, Gary, have opened 
up a hardware store under the name of Olson and Martinson. 
MISSOURI. 

Allen and George, Odessa, have purchased the hardware 
stock of R. W. Ferguson. 

Scarliff and Doty, Warrensburg, will open a hardware 
store. 

F. L. Ross, West Plains, has bought the stock of William 
Langston in the Davis-Langston Hardware Company. 

Smith Hardware Company, Maitland, has succeeded to 
the business of McNaul and Lee Smith. 

John Smith, Wyaconda, has bought a half interest in 
the Frank Ewing hardware store. 

The Cord House Furnishing Company, St. Louis, has 
been incorporated for $5,000 by W. J. Cord, W. H. Cord and 
Frank J. Monsch. 

NEBRASKA. 

C. A. Lewis, Swedeburg, has sold his hardware and 
implement business to Swanson and Hedlund. 

Martin, Beatrice, has purchased the Wesverling 
Hardware Company’s stock. 

J. E. McCarthy and E. Bramer, Bingham, have! opened 
a hardware store. 

The store of Martin Hiebert, Henderson, was destroyed 
by fire, the loss being $9,000. This was partly covered by 
insurance. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

John J. Levi, Tuttle, has purchased the Grand Hotel 
property and will construct a hardware and implement store. 

Clarence Rosaaen has purchased a_ hardware store in 
Nome. 

M. West, Fairmount, sold his interest in the Fairmount 
Hardware and Furniture Company to his partner, J. A. 
Hoffman. 

OHIO. 

The Arcadia Hardware and Lumber Company, Arcadia, 
has been incorporated for $25,000 by George W. Stall, H. 
W. Auld, W. H. Stall, Nora Stall and Blanche S. Stall. 

The Metamora Hardware Company, Metamora, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000 by Burnice F. 
Potter, S. A. Morse, E. J. Strong and Grace M. Strong. 

OKLAHOMA, 

The Gilke-Jarboe Hardware Company, Chickasha, ex- 
pects to increase its building space to double its present size. 

M. Cook has purchased a half interest in the Beggs 
hardware store, Beggs. 

W. J. Petty and J. B. Gardner of Holls have purchased 
the C. F. Edwards and Son hardware store at Rocky. 

Pearson and Son, Pawnee, are putting in a stock of 
hardware and furniture. 

G. B. Sherritt, Shamrock, has opened a hardware store. 

Jack Buzzard and Holland Christian, Grove, have pur- 
chased the T. J. Rogers hardware business. 

WISCONSIN. 


Harry Jackson, John Rechner, Henry Rich and John 
Leuders, Appleton, will open a hardware store. 

Earl Bush, Brodhead, has purchased an interest in the 
Brodhead Hardware Company. ' 

The hardware store of Thill and Leicht, Two Rivers, 1s 
being moved into new quarters which are much larger than 
the old ones. ; 

The Fleck Hardware Company, De Pere, celebrated its 
first anniversary recently. sa 

Albert Jenness, Hammond, has sold his store to C. Simks 
and C. McGaughy. 

The Stelzer and Krieck Company, Mishicott, have been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000 by Waiter H. 
Krieck, Walter Stelzer, John M. Stelzer and John Halberg. 

The Hain, Livick and Arthur Company, Edgerton, have 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000 to deal in 
hardware. The incorporators are Harry E. Hain, Fran 
Livick and Hubut Arthur. 
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HARDWARE CLUB: 
OF CHICAGO AND ITS DOINGS 











As announced in the February 19th issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN, the Hardware Club will give a 
theatre party on Monday evening, March sixth, at 
the Palace Theatre. A specially fine program is 
promised, and it is quite certain that other visitors to 
this theatre will know that there is a Hardware Club 
in Chicago of considerable size, for already nearly 300 
tickets have been sold. Tickets at $1.00 each may be 
secured at the office of the Hardware Club or from 
any member ; seat coupons are now ready for exchange 
by ticket holders and can be obtained at the Hardware 
Club. 

It is expected that the campaign for new members 
which is now being carried on will bring the roll up 
to the point where no more can be accommodated, 
about one hundred additional members being the limit, 
and the initiation fee will then be made considerably 
larger, according to the following letter which has 
been sent out by the Board of Governors of the Hard- 
ware Club: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

It gives your Board of Governors great pleasure to 
announce that a term lease has been closed for the 
twelfth floor of the new modern fireproof Cunard 
Building, located on the Southwest corner of Dear- 
born and Randolph Streets. This will be the new 
home of the Hardware Club of Chicago and we hope 
will be ready for occupancy by April rst. 

We will have all the conveniences of a modern club 
. In this new location. An up-to-date kitchen will be 
installed and first class meals served. 

Dining Room, Lounging Room and Billiard Room 
have fine light and outlook. Quiet, cool and enjoyable. 

Our membership has been increasing very rapidly 
during the past few months and we expect by the 
time we occupy the new quarters that it will be closed. 
The initiation fee will then be advanced. The annual 
dues will remain as now. 

We believe every member of the Club has some 
friend who is eligible for membership. We can ac- 
commodate only about one hundred new members, 
therefore, propose your friend. An application blank 
is enclosed. Please return same properly filled to H. 
E. Starrett, Chairman of Membership Committee. 

Boarp OF GOVERNORS. 

Chicago, Illinois, February 25, 1916. 

Ladies’ Wednesday Afternoon Party March 8. 

The regular semi-monthly Wednesday Afternoon 
Party of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Hardware Club 
will take place March 8th, beginning at 2:30 P. M. 
Cards, music and refreshments. The President, Mrs. 
Allan J. Coleman, urges that members be prompt. 

New Members. 

The following have been accepted as members of 

the Hardware Club of Chicago since November 13th: 


C. W. Wilkins, of National Carbon Company, 1415 
Conway Building. 


C. O. Addison, of Stearnes Steel Range Company, 215 
North Michigan Avenue. 

M. C. Ricketts, of Detroit Steel Products Company, 332 
South Michigan Avenue. 

Harry Benham, of H. Carstens Manufacturing Company, 
567 West Lake Street. 

C. W. Braithwait, of Stronach Door Check Company, 
618 South Canal Street. 

R. G. Tomlinson, of The Goshen Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1319 Michigan Avenue. 

William Wehrs, of Seehausen, Wehrs and Company, 179 
North Franklin Street. 

J. W. Sleight, of United States Stamping Company, 112 
South Fifth Avenue. 

Charles G. Stevens, of Charles G. Stevens Company, 33 
South Jefferson Street. 

W. J. Terpenny, of Terpenny-Wheeler Company, 2260 
Elston Avenue. 

J. S. Parrish, of Richmond Cedar Works, 
Washington Street. 

Hugh B. Speed, 427 Wrightwood Avenue, of Penn Hard- 
ware Company, Reading, Pennsylvania. 

R. M. Henry, 3911 Gladys Avenue, of Cattaraugus Cut- 
lery Company, Little Valley, New York. 

Frank Trautman, 6336 Cottage Grove Avenue. 

W. J. Heil, of Heath and Milligan Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1833 Seward Avenue. 

Voorhis Haight, of Bridgeport Brass Company, 6 East 
Lake Street. 

Ralph Davis, of Benjamin 
North Green Street. 

W. G. Bott, of Aetna Plating Works, 126 South Clinton 
Street. 

Charles G. Robbins, of DeLaval Separator Company, 29 
East Madison Street. 

Robert J. Picket, of William J. Picket Son and Company, 
21 East Lake Street. 

O. F. Byxbee, of Central West Hardware, 208 South 
La Salle Street. 

C. G. Crantz, of Federal Mercantile Company, 5 South 
Wabash Avenue. 

Henry P. Coe, of C. and R. Plaster Tool Company, 1016 
West Randolph Street. 

Edward J. Duncan, of Duncan Brothers Mop Company, 
2614 West Grand Avenue. 

Henry A. Wenter, of Uni-Motion Doorhandle Company, 
8 South Dearborn Street. 

E. L. Bernard, of American Keyless Lock Company, 619 
West Jackson Boulevard. 


209 West 


Moore and Company, 415 


C. M. Schneider, of Bridgeport Chain Company, 164 
North Wabash Avenue. 
LAWN MOWERS DRIVEN BY MOTOR, HORSE 
OR HAND. 


Motor mowers of both “Ride” and “Walk” types, 
single demountable horse and hand power lawn mow- 
ers in more than one hundred and fifty styles and 
sizes are manufactured by the Coldwell Lawn Mower 
Company, Newburgh, New York, all said to be highly 
efficient and durable, cutting well, running well, wear- 
ing well and selling well. A‘ representative lawn 
mower of the horse-drawn type is the “Threesome,” 
consisting of three mowers drawn by one horse. This 
triple gang mower cuts an eighty-seven inch swath 
and the mowers can be detached and used singly, in 
any event, it is stated, being powerful, durable and 
economical. Full particulars of the various types can 
be secured from the Coldwell Lawn Mower Company, 
Newburgh, New York, or 62 East Lake Street, Chi- 
cago. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








After certain characters, real or imaginary, have 


appeared continually for several years in newspapers 





throughout’ the 
ay ae Sere country, they 
mi) finally become _ so 


familiar to the read- 
er that they are 
instantly recognized, 
no matter in which 
section or in which 





capacity they may 
be found. It is only 
a natural sequence, 
SHAVING YOURSELF WITH ONE or our NEw || therefore, that the 
RAZORS IS A REAL PLEASURE. AND WHEN YOU ins 
FIND HOW THEY HOLD THEIR EDGE YOU WILL familiar figure of 
SEE WHY WE HOLD OUR TRADE. , : 
ITIS THE “QUALITY” we cive our cus. || Tige of Buster 


TOMERS THAT BRINGS THEM BACK TO US, 


WE SHAVE OUR PRICES RIGHT DOWN LOW 
WHEN WE FIRST MARK OUR GOODS. 


Lee & Parr Hardware Co. 
434 West Pike Street 


srown fame, should 

be utilized in pre- 
paring newspaper 
advertisements _ to 
break down the barrier of reserve between the reader 
and the product, and lead him, through the medium of 
an appropriate adaptation, to investigate the merits of 
the articles offered for sale. The Lee and Parr Hard- 
ware Company, Clarksburg, West Virginia, have made 
commendable use of these means in the six and one- 
half inch double column advertisement reproduced 
herewith, which was placed in the Clarksburg Daily 
Telegram. The keen satisfaction exhibited in the 
illustration provides the proper incentive to read the 
terse, convincing sales talk below, which is aptly con- 
cluded by the reference to the moderate prices. 











x * x 


The writer of the adveztisement reproduced here- 
with evidently realizes that much discomfort and in- 
convenience results from plumbing or heating in- 
stallations and repairing done by unskilled and incom- 
petent labor, and srk this circumstance as a basis, 


Ta Dei 19), TOT TORE OI} OM 


MAKE UP YOUR MIND 


S| that the next time your plumbing or heating goes wrong, that ‘ 
3% you will let someone fix it who knows. £ 
We also make a specialty of installing FOX FURNACES & 


i in homes where people want to keep warm. This Furnace is 
4 the one we want to put in your house. Call and get our prices B 
{ defore buying. 


HAZELTON - FITCH CO. 


sj 86 So. Leroi St. Phone 157 fg 
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he admonishes the houseowner to employ trained 
help, such as the Hazelton-Fitch Company, to install 
and repair warm air heating or plumbing systems. 
This is a pointed and effective argument that might 
be utilized with benefit by advertisers in these and 
many other lines, and the subject is of such impor- 


tance that it could easily bear a more lengthy treat- 
ment. The word “our” in the last sentence should 
perhaps have been emphasized in some manner as it 
is readily understood that the prospective customer 
will consider the prices, no matter of what establish- 
ment, before he decides to purchase. This adver- 
tisement occupied a two and one-half inch, double 
column space in the Pontiac, Michigan, Press Ga- 
sette, where it was inserted by the Hazelton-Fitch 
Company, 86 South Saginaw Street, Pontiac. 

The advertisement reproduced herewith occupied a 
five inch double column space in the Waco, Texas, 
Daily Times-Herald, where it was inserted by the 
McLendon Hardware Company, Third and Mary 
Streets, Waco. The writer uses the heading ‘Gas 
Heaters,” with the assertion that natural gas is the 


most economical and convenient fuel. This  state- 
OOOO OHO OL OO OOO OOO FO OPO OF OSD Oe OOD 


GAS HEATERS 


You can’t beat Natural Gas for Fucl when it comes to a question ot 


| Conveulence and Economy. 

fier. 
.. i? j + 
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We have a larce and varied assortment of cian Reflector Back, 
Incandescent Fuel, Open and Enclosed Gas Heaters from which to 
make your selection. 


- 


‘McLendon Hardware Co, 


THIRD and MARY STREETS. 
eile LOM OER OTST OTOT OC OTOL OTE TOTO OOD ORS 


OOO OOOO 


Ore 


ment is a good selling argument and is effectively fol- 
lowed by the announcement of a large and varied as- 
sortment of gas heaters in stock. The suggestion in 
regard to the arrangement might be offered, that many 
people pay no further attention to an advertisement 
after glancing at the heading—hence, if the import of 
the advertisement is accentuated in the heading, there 
will be a much greater probability of attracting these 
readers—for instance, with such a caption as “Gas 
Heaters Most Convenient and Economical” or “Large 
Assortment of Excellent Gas Heaters.” The layout 
gives the impression that the text is subservient to the 
illustration, though the general tendency is to have the 
situation reversed. 
*K * * 

Many a man gets a reputation for being good- 

natured because he is too lazy to take his own part. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 











HOW TO REMEDY POOR 
AIR CONDITIONS. 


INDOOR 





One of the recent bulletins of the Chicago School 
of Sanitary Instruction which is conducted by the 
Department of Health of Chicago, points out that 
dirty air diseases are due largely to poor indoor con- 
ditions and shows how they may be remedied. These 
bulletins are issued every Saturday and are dis- 
tributed with the slogan: “Sanitary Instruction Is 
Even More Important Than Sanitary Legislation.” 
The excerpt of the bulletin treating on the subject 
mentioned, follows herewith: — 

It is well understood that what are known as the 
dirty air diseases are due to and largely caused by 
bad indoor conditions. 

Primarily, this means, of course, improper or in- 
sufficient air supply. It is also true that the proper 
ventilation of our homes, shops and workplaces is 
largely a winter problem. During the warm weather 
months the proper ventilation of homes and work- 
places generally solves itself. It is during the cold 
weather months that people will persist in hibernating 
and are lamentably indifferent to the need of ven- 
tilating their homes and workplaces. 

Stagnant air and over-heated air are the principal 
causes of coughs, colds, bronchitis and pneurhonia. 
Usually, too, over-heated air is far drier than it should 
be. It is important that our indoor air approach as 
nearly as possible in moisture the outdoor air under 
normal conditions. Window ventilation is worth 
studying. It is natural that people should not want 
to open their windows in zero weather, for the rea- 
son that to do so would involve discomfort and undue 
consumption of fuel. It is possible, however, to main- 
tain good air supply and circulation of the same in the 
average room, simply by a little observation of out- 
side wind currents and proper manipulation of the 
windows. Opening a window on the windward side 
of the room from the bottom an inch or more, accord- 
ing to the outdoor wind velocity, and using a deflect- 
ing board on the window sill to deflect the air up into 
the room at about the breathing level and lowering 
the window on the leeward side on the top an inch, or 
less or more, according to outside temperature, will 
provide both air supply and air movement. It will 
also tend to improve the indoor humidity, which in 
the average American home is far lower than it 
ought to be. 

The Department of Health has had many requests 
as to the relative humidity that should be maintained 
for a given temperature. In response to these in- 
quiries is submitted the following table covering tem- 
peratures from 60 to 72 degrees Fahrenheit, together 
with the relative humidity that should be maintained 





at the temperatures named, and which it is believed 
would produce the approximately ideal indoor condi- 
tions for both comfort and health: 
Zone of Comfort Table. 
At temperature 60 degrees Fahrenheit rela- 
tive humidity as indicated by the hygrometer 
PRUE BONED DEK. co ok oa ctvicinacens 66 to 74 
At temperature 66 degrees Fahrenheit _rela- 
tive humidity as indicated by the hygrometer 
ee eee eee eee 50 to 54 
At temperature 68 degrees Fahrenheit rela- 
tive humidity as indicated by the hygrometer 
PO I iii as oie sei vrendans 40 to 48 
At temperature 70 degrees Fahrenheit rela- 
tive humidity as indicated by the hygrometer 
ee ee 34 to 40 
At temperature 72 degrees Fahrenheit rela- 
tive humidity as indicated by the hygrometer 
PORE MOUND Ue ack veer Ceunivecsves 30 to 34 


Of course, it is understood that along with a ther- 
mometer in the room there should be a hygrometer 
to give the humidity readings—in fact the hygrom- 
eter is fully as important an instrument to have in 
the home or workplace as is the thermometer. It is 
well understood that the persons in normal health 
will be more comfortable in a properly moistened 
atmosphere, temperature 66-68, than they will in a 
temperature of 70-72 with very low humidity. 


CHICAGO VENTILATION ORDINANCES ARE 
UPHELD BY COURT. 








In the Review Number of the Bulletin of Chicago 
School of Sanitary Instruction, published under the 
auspices of the Chicago Department of Health, the 
following resume is made of the operations during 
1915 of the Ventilation Division of which Dr. E. 
Vernon Hill is in charge: 

Operations of the Ventilation Division. 

A notable achievement of the year just closed is the 
confirmation by the courts of the standards set in the 
ventilation ordinances. Every important detail of the 
city’s contention as to the reasonableness of these or- 
dinances was sustained after proceedings of great 
length, begun in 1913. The upholding of the stand- 
ards set by our ordinance in 1910 has a marked sig- 
nificance, as these standards have been used in other 
cities as a basis for like ventilation ordinances. 

The practical conclusion of the first thorough ef- 
forts of achieving ventilation for all theaters, large 
and small, has come to pass. With the exception of 
some half dozen cases where the leases are shortly to 
be terminated or the building is to be remodeled for 
other uses, the 600 theaters have been equipped with 
ventilation systems in compliance with the ordinance. 
The completion of this notable work, begun with the 
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establishment of the Ventilation Division in 1912, will 
afford opportunity for the direction of its activities 
into other channels. 

Considerable study has been given by the Ventila- 
tion Division to the Chicago schools, and operating 
in co-operation with the engineers of the Board of 
Education we will be able to work out changes in ex- 
isting school ventilation apparatus and important mod- 
ifications in the mechanical equipment to be provided 
in the future. 

This division has made tentative plans for the be- 
ginning of a thorough study of the dust nuisance in 
Chicago, which work will be done in co-operation with 
the Street Cleaning Bureau of the Department of 
Public Works. | 

Since the organization of the division important 
studies have been made of street car heating and ven- 
tilation, which have now come to a point where it is 
believed that adequate apparatus has been devised 
which will result in a satisfactory solution of the diffi- 
cult problems which arise from the changing condi- 
tions of street car operation. Agreements have been 
reached with the officials of the Chicago Surface 
Lines by which old cars in service will be provided 
with suitable ventilation devices and the standard 
equipment approved by the Department will be in- 
stalled in cars hereafter constructed. 


—_* 


SEND FOR THIS CATALOG OF REGISTERS 
AND OTHER WARM AIR HEATING 
ACCESSORIES. 








The Rock Island Register Company, Rock Island, 
Illinois, have just issued their catalog Number 5, 
showing their various types of Rock Island No Streak 
wall registers, Burgess wall registers and faces, and 
the great variety of wall pipe, fittings and other warm 
air heater supplies carried in stock. As evidence of 
the progressiveness of the manufacturers, the catalog 
first shows the trademark recently adopted by the 
National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Asso- 
ciation. It then illustrates and describes the special 
features and the construction of the Rock Island No 
Streak wall registers, also showing the tag on every 
register guaranteeing that it will prevent walls from 
being streaked when installed according to the Com- 
pany’s instructions. In a similar manner the catalog 
deals with the Burgess registers and faces, the Handy 
warm air heater pipe and fittings, manufactured by 
F. Meyer and Brother Company, Peoria, Illinois, and 
the various supplies for warm air heaters. It also 
contains valuable information for the installer, such 
as rules for determining pipe sizes, items that enter 
in cost of installations, tables of circumferences and 
areas of circles and capacities of registers. Those 
desiring copies of this helpful catalog should address 
the Rock Island Register Company, 1230 Fifth Ave- 
nue, Rock Island, Illinois. 


a 





The American Blow Pipe and Ventilating Company. 
Chicago, Illinois, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $25,000 by Andrew H. Anderson, Daniel Bell 
and Otto Butzbach, 4715 North Lawndale Avenue 
Chicago. 











CAMPBELL CLAN HOLDS SUCCESSFUL 
BANQUET IN DES MOINES, 





The Campbell Heating Company, Des Moines, Iowa, 


gave a very successful banquet to the “Campbell Clan,’ 
which is composed of installers of Campbell warm 


air heaters, at the Des Moines Chamber of Commerce ° 


on Wednesday evening, March ist. Just preceding th: 
banquet several ‘“newsies’ went about the rooms 
shouting extras, and the extras were “The Campbel! 
Clan Heating News,” an interesting house organ which 
is published by the Company. 

All of the guests and hosts at the banquet were dec- 
orated with two bibs, forming a yoke, and the names 
and addresses of each of the “clansmen” were plainly 
marked on the bibs. 

Angus K. Campbell, president of the Campbell 
Heating Company and patriarch of the clan, delivered 
the address of welcome. Then the technical details 
on the arrangement, size, shape and pitch of warm 
air heater pipes and other information of interest and 
value to warm air heater men were set forth in an ad- 
dress, supplemented with blackboard illustrations, by 
Professor K. G. Smith of the extension department of 
lowa State College. 

Professor Smith based his very interesting lec- 
ture on an explanation of Carpenter’s rule for deter- 
mining the size of warm air heater necessary to heat 
a house of a definite size by figuring the number of 
heat units which must be put into a room to maintain 
it at a given temperature. The problem is a mathe- 
matical one to be solved by determining how man) 
heat units are lost from the rooms per hour, how man) 
can be delivered through the pipes per hour and what 
size grates are needed to supply the amount. 

Other talks were on “Building a Business Without 
Capital by Good Collections,’ by Charles Johnson of 
Algona, Iowa; “The Campbell Ten Year Guarantee,” 
by Charles H. Snyder of Adair, Iowa, and a technical 
address by J. A. Harmeyer of West Point, Lowa. 

Daniel Stern, of AMERICAN ARTISAN, Chicago, was 
also called upon and delivered a brief and interesting 
talk on “Co-operation.” 

The following “Creed of the Campbell Clan” was 
read and adopted. The sentiment applies to every in- 
staller of warm air heating apparatus who believes in 


doing the best work: 
Campbell Clan Creed. 


I believe in better heating. 

[ believe my community wants better heating and will 
pay me the difference in price for it when they understand 
what it means to them. 

I believe that backed by the Campbell Clan I can make 
them understand. 

I believe in prices that will allow me to install better 
heating, guarantee it and live up to my guarantee. F 

I believe in losing a sale rather than cut my price if I 
must sacrifice my reasonable profit or the efficiency of the 
heating plant. 

I believe in profits that will compensate me for the addi- 
tional service rendered and that will permit me to cheeriully 
remedy any defects and cover unexpected expense. 

In short— 

I believe in doing better heating that has ever been done 
in my community and that my reward will be a better reputa- 
tion with better pay. 


Those present at this 1916 gathering of the “Camp- 
bell Clan” were: 


E. C. Bell, Mystic, Iowa; C. J. Speers, Laurens, Iowa: C. 
M. Berkley, Waterloo, Iowa; Sam Bergh, Wayland, Iowa: E. 
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7 >. Whitney, Deep River, Iowa; J: N. McClintic, Wayland, 
Iowa; George Ammer, Monroe, Iowa; Will Ammer, Monroe, 
lowa; Clarence Van Vark, Pella, Iowa; H. L. Kenworthy, 
Pelia, lowa; George Van Arkel, Pella, Iowa; W. H. Borman, 
Plymouth, lowa; Daniel Stern, AMERICAN ArTISAN, Chicago; 
W. C. Martin, Des Moines, Iowa; Professor K. G. Smith, 
Ames, Iowa; A. Q. Campbell, Des Moines, Iowa; E. E. Billick, 
Oskaloosa, lowa; M. F. Weidenbach, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
F. H. Green, Minneapolis, Minnesota; G. R. Sheridan, Clear 
Lake, Iowa; E. L. Hepler, Greenfield, Iowa; L. W. Kamp, 
Mount Carmel, Ill.; F. C. Berkvam, Albert Lea, Minnesota; 
Charles H. Snyder, Adair, Iowa; Charles Hesselscherdt, Mon- 
tezuma, lowa; A. Mentzer, Montezuma, Iowa; N. U. Luellen, 
Eldon, Iowa; C. S. Johnson, Algona, Iowa; J. A. Harmeyer, 
West Point, lowa; Henry Hanson, Harlan, lowa; H. T. Enen- 
bach, Harlan, Iowa; J. R. Wright, Audubon, Iowa; W. L. 
Blosser, Moulton, Iowa; James Lang, Audubon, Iowa; J. B. 
Lower, Scranton, Iowa; O. L. Goodrich, Scranton, Iowa; J. 
A. Scarborough, Des Moines, lowa; A. K. Campbell, Des 
Moines, Iowa; W. S. Van Bergen, 111 Elmwood place, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota; H. D. Campbell, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Waldo Campbell, Des Moines, Iowa; A. S. Campbell, Des 
Moines, Iowa; C. G. Tobin, Des Moines, Iowa; R. W. Harvey, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Hugh Thompson, Des Moines, Iowa; 
George A. Ball, Des Moines,. lowa; Fred Hough, Newton, 
Iowa; B. Sherman, Des Moines, Iowa; Clarence Arnold, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
Menu. 
Blue Point Cocktail 
Queen Olives 
Roast Young Turkey Stuffed 
Cranberry Sauce 
Browned Sweet Potatoes Creamed Cauliflower 
Combination Calad Salted Wafers 
Apple Pie with Cheese 
Coffee. 


PRACTICAL CHANGES MADE IN 1916 MODEL 
WARM AIR HEATERS. 


Celery 








Every year witnesses the development of the ef- 
ficient construction of warm air heaters and those 





Lennox Torrid Zone Warm Air Heater. 


which but a short time ago seemed to have attained 
the topmost notch of perfection are gradually super- 
seded by new models embodying principles hitherto 
unknown or improvements of the features in previous 
types. Several practical changes of this character 
have been made in the 1916 models of the Lennox 
all steel warm air heater, built to deliver air free of 
dust and gases and sold with that guarantee. They 
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are made with any of three styles of firepot, one of 
which is illustrated herewith, for burning every grade 
of fuel. It is also pointed out that the large modern 
plant enables the manufacturers to serve both large 
and small buyers promptly. Full particulars of the 
latest Torrid Zone Warm Air Heaters are contained 
in catalog M, copies of which may be obtained from 
the Lennox Furnace Company, Marshalltown, Iowa. 





SECTIONAL JACKET SUGGESTED FOR WARM 
AIR HEATERS. 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

The following letter received by AMERICAN 
ArTISAN from a subscriber contains a_ suggestion 
which will no doubt be carefully considered by manu- 
facturers of warm air heaters: 

I am not in the manufacture of hot air furnaces, 
but were I and could not invent a jacket superior to 
the kind every manufacturer is using (the same pos- 
sessing no improvement over those made 50 years 
ago) I would go out of the business. 

While the various manufacturers are “fiddling” 
around to find a talking point for the dealer they go 
right on making the old ring jacket which necessitates 
the tearing down of the entire furnace—at least the 
jacket—and all the heat pipes in order to find any 
trouble with the cast parts, and to cement or other- 
wise repair them. Doubtless thought has been given 
this subject, but it appears to have gone no further. 

It seems to me that it would be a very simple prob- 
lem to make as a part of the jacket a wide door frame 
on each side of the furnace—a circular door frame— 
reaching from the bottom to within one foot of the top. 
This might be cast or pressed steel. Then another frame 
fitted into this which is so arranged that it may be 
covered with galvanized steel and afterwards bolted 
into the door frames which are a part of the jacket 
frame—or the jacket, thus making a complete jacket 
with a large “take-outable” section. 

This would enable the repair man to immediately 
get at the body of the furnace and readily cement or 
repair, without disturbing any of the heat pipes what- 
soever, or even the smoke pipes. These frames could 
stop at the bottom of the top ring, or hood in which 
the pipe collars are installed. Seems .to the writer 
that this would be not only a talking point but a good 
and useful feature. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Chicago, February 26, 1916. 


AIR HEATERS. 


+ee 


TRADEMARK FOR WARM 





“he Unit Gas Heating Company, los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, has secured copyright on the trademark shown 
in the accompanying illustration, 

under number 91,247. The par- 


y tee 
ares ticular description of the goods 
Is covered is warm air heaters. 
or Bp ws The Company claims use since 
" Vv , F . ‘ 
son 91.247 September 28, 1914, and the 


claim was filed December 6, 1915. 





> 


Little things are of great importance in salesman- 
ship—like a small shot in a man’s shoe. 
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WARM AIR HEATERS THAT MAKE USE OF 
ALL HEAT UNITS. 





In order to derive more heat from the products of 
combustion, many manufacturers have utilized com- 
plicated systems of pipes or crab-like constructions 
in their warm air heaters. It is maintained, however, 
that in seeking the shortest route out, the gases and 
other products of combustion generally will crowd 
the pipes nearest the flue, so that one or two pipes or 
legs of the crab are forced to do all the work, and 
consequently the warm air heater will not give the 
satisfaction desired. To remedy this condition, the 
manufacturers of the Beaver warm air heater equip 
it with a simple cast iron dome surmounted with a 
steel drum where they say all gas is consumed thus 
greatly augmenting the heating capacity. The fresh 





Beaver Warm Air Heater, 


air from outside comes in contact with every bit of 
heated surface, and the jacket is double lined to pre- 
vent radiation of heat into the cellar. Other par- 
ticulars of the construction may be secured from the 
Danville Stove and Manufacturing Company, Dan- 
ville, Pennsylvania, or from W. D. Sager, 330-340 
North Water Street, Chicago. 


WRITE FOR THIS INSTRUCTIVE BOOK ON 
WARM AIR HEATING. 








The 1916 catalog B of the Imperial steel warm 
air heaters has just been issued by the Imperial Fur- 
nace Company, Marshalltown, Iowa. It is a conveni- 
ent and instructive book, pointing out at length the 
vast amount of scientific knowledge embodied in their 
construction, the numerous advantages of warm air 
heating, the various qualifications of the Imperial heat- 
ers and the four great heat factors which constitute 
the whole of the warm air heating problem and all of 
which are integral parts of these warm air heaters. 
The four factors, the construction, outside circulation, 
radiation and grate area are fully described and em- 
phasized by illustrations. The hot blast feature, by 
means of which the smoke is ignited and burned, 
forms another one of the reasons why the Imperial 
warm air heater is said to be unexcelled in design, 
construction and operation. The catalog also illus- 
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trates and describes the Combination, Room and Iowa 
Tropic all cast warm air heaters and the complete 
stock of casings, fittings and standard makes of reg- 
isters that are always carried in stock. It further con- 
tains suggestions for estimating, tables of capacities 
of pipes and registers or faces, diameters and capaci- 
ties of the fourteen sizes of Imperial warm air heat- 
ers, and several interesting paragraphs about the con- 
struction of the chimney in connection with warm air 
heater installation and operation. Those desiring 
copies of this instructive catalog should write to -the 
Imperial Furnace Company, Marshalltown, Iowa. 





INSTALLER OF WARM AIR HEATERS GOES 
AFTER BUSINESS BY ADVERTISING. 





The advertisement shown herewith was placed in 
the Kaukauna, Wisconsin, Sun, by William C. Ditter, 
Kaukauna, and oc- 
cupied a two and 
one-half inch sin- 
gle column space. 





Put in a Furnace--- 








Gilt Edge Furnace © bs 2 seo 
layout and a good 
heading which 

D. & T. Automatic night appropri- 
Regulating System ately have been 





supplemented and 
emphasized with 
a few convincing 
statements of the 
advantages and 
adaptability of the 
warm air heaters 
and regulating systems in quesiion. While Gilt Edge 
warm air heaters are well and favorably known, espe- 
cially in the State of Wisconsin, where they are man- 
ufactured and where the advertiser is located, the 
mere mention of the name seldom proves a sufficient 
incentive for the reader to investigate. He must be 
led to inquire by a few statements that emphasize the 
exceptional characteristics of the products, and by 
the invitation to call or write for further information. 


The,Train Vapor System for Leat 


WM. C. DITTER 


Kaukauna, Wis. 
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WARM AIR REGISTER CONTROLLED BY 
COMPENSATING SPRINGS. 








The Keystone warm air registers, manufactured by 
William Highton and Sons Company, Nashua, New 
ii Hampshire, are fur- 
nished in three de- 
signs, one of which 
is shown herewith. 
The valves of these 
registers are con- 
trolled by com- 
pensating gprings 
and can be operated 
by hand or foot. 
All of the Keystone 
type are said to be 
particularly adapted 
for shallow flues, 
though the construction permits of their use in flues 
the depth of which is the height of the valve. The 





Plain Lattice Pattern 
Keystone Warm Air Register. 
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Company makes them in sizes suitable for use vertic- 
ally and horizontally, ranging from six by eight to 
twelve by fifteen inches, and they can be obtained in 
black or white japan, bronzed or electroplated finishes. 
Further details of the registers and other warm air 
heating accessories are contained in the latest catalog 
of registers, ventilators, faces, grilles and screens, 
which will be sent upon request, by William Highton 
and Sons Company, Nashua, New Hampshire. 





PECULIARITIES OF AIR-FLOW IN ROUND 
DUCTS. 


The phenomena accompanying the flow of air in 
round ducts are discussed by Professor J. E. Ems- 
wiler in the Michigan Technic. 

The author begins by a discussion of the distribu- 
tion of velocity across the section of pipe. The as- 
sumption that the air is moving fastest near the cen- 
ter and slowest at the perimeter is true only for a sec- 
tion of the pipe located at a considerable distance 
from the fan, or from an elbow, or any source of dis- 
turbance of the stream line flow. In other words, the 
condition of high center velocity prevails when the 
flow is relatively quiet, but at the section very near the 
fan, it is found that the velocity at the center is 
nearly equal to that along the walls, while the maxi- 
mum velocity occurs between the center and walls. 
Tests made in the mechanical laboratories of the Unt- 
versity of Michigan with a pipe 100 feet long showed 
that maximum divergence between the center and wall 
velocity occurred at the greatest distance from the 
fan. 

Connected with this difference in velocity distribu- 
tion across the pipe at different distances from the fan 
is the effect on the frictional resistance. Tests in the 
university laboratories have shown that if observa- 
tions are made at three points along the length of a 
long straight pipe, one near the fan, one near the 
end of the pipe and the third midway between the 
first two, the frictional resistance of the first section is 
apparently higher than it is in the second section. The 
reason for this difference most likely lies in the veloc- 
ity distribution in the tube sections, as the frictional re- 
sistance of air moving in a pipe is due to two causes; 
first, the friction of the air against the walls of the 
passageway, and, second, the friction of the particles 
of air sliding or rolling upon each other, which latter 
is due to the fact that all the particles do not move at 
one speed. Of the two causes of loss the first is the 
greater. The average velocity of the air is the same at 
all points along the pipe, but the average velocity of 
the air which comes in contact with the perimeter of 
the pipe is greater near the fan because of cross cur- 
rents ; hence, the pipe friction proper is greater in that 
part of the pipe near the fan. 

The flow of air in a duct is not symmetrical, as the 
maximum velocity may be considerably greater on 
one side of the pipe than on the other; in fact, the 
place of maximum velocity in a pipe may travel in a 
screw path along its length. Ultimately this cork- 
screw motion will lie down, but within the limits of 
the length of the customary test pipe which is about 
twenty diameters, such a movement of the air is nearly 
always present; hence to obtain accurate data for the 
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calculation of average velocity it is necessary to tra- 
verse the pipe on two diameters at right angles.. 

When a fan is tested by means of a Pitot tube 
placed in a test pipe the tube should be located about 
five-eighths of the distance from the fan to the end 
of the test pipe. The static pressure is then a meas- 
ure of the friction in the test pipe lying beyond, and 
it might be thought that this would furnish a com- 
paratively easy means of determining the friction co- 
efficient of pipes. Actually this is not quite so. The 
total friction effect of a section of pipe discharging 
freely into the air is made up of two parts: first, the 
normal friction, of flow within the pipe, and second, 
the exit loss at the point of escape. The latter may 
be small for a pipe whose discharge end is perfectly 
smooth, but the least little obstruction around the 
edge seems to cause an abnormal increase in loss (a 
similar or much larger obstruction placed much fur- 
ther back in the pipe has far less influence on the 
friction loss) as shown by the following tests. 

Air was delivered through a 7-inch test pipe by a 
small Buffalo blower operated at constant speed. The 
Pitot tube was located above five-eighths the length 
of the pipe from the fan. With no obstruction at the 
end of the pipe a certain static pressure was observed. 
Then a screwdriver with a wooden handle about 1% 
inches in diameter was laid in the pipe 18 inches from 
the end. This obstruction increased the static pressure 
at the Pitot tube 15 percent. Then a ruler 5¢ inch 
wide was placed diametrically across the pipe, first 
entirely across, and then extending partially across by 
varying amounts; the effect was to increase the static 
pressure above that when the exit was unobstructed, 
to the extent of from to percent, when the percentage 
of obstruction was 0.4 percent, to 200 percent, when 
the percentage of obstruction rose to 11.3 percent, 
which shows that an obstruction at the end produces 
a vastly greater loss than one placed some distance 
in the pipe. 

saansigepanenstocnslglliiadae 


HUMIDITY REDUCES COAL BILL. 


Twenty percent of the coal bill can be saved regu- 
larly by the simple expedient of adding moisture to 
the heated air, said Dr. E. R. Hayhurst, Director of 
the Ohio State Board of Health’s Bureau of Indus- 
trial Hygiene, at a recent meeting to consider work- 
ing conditions in factories and offices. 

“Adding moisture to the air reduces the amount of 
heat which it is necessary to have present in order to 
feel comfortable,” he explained. “When the air con- 
tains 50 percent humidity, the correct amount for in- 
doors in winter time, evaporation from the body is 
lower and less cooling of the body results.” 

A method of adding moisture to the air, particu- 
larly in rooms in which a large number of persons 
work, is to substitute light-colored cloth for glass 
panes in windows, Dr. Hayhurst suggested. The 
cloth will retain heat much better than glass and will 
allow proper ventilation. He proposed this method 
for manufacturing plants, office buildings and school- 
houses. Admission of outside air also would pro- 
vide for the proper amount of moisture. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 











PATTERNS FOR ELBOW ANGLES. 





BY O. W. KOTHE. 

The other day a sketch was received together with 
request for the solution in developing the angles for 
pipe shown in this sketch of plan and elevation. The 
upper angle of elevation runs on a horizontal line and 


shoots downward, while in plan the upper angle kinks 
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the slant line between the angle of plan as e-d. Now 
from d square up a line and make it equal in length 
to offset in elevation a-d as d-b’. Now draw the slant 
line b’-e. Next with your dividers pick the line A’-b, 
and using b’ as center strike an arc as at D. Change 
your dividers to equal the plan A-d, and using e as 
center cross arcs in point D. Draw the angle b’-D-e, 
and you have the true diagonal angle between the two 
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Development of Patterns for Elbow Angles. 


over thus making a double angle or a diagonal angle 
through this point. The lower angle “W” is just an 
ordinary straight angle with the pitch shown in eleva- 
tion. 

The first step is to reproduce the angles of plan and 
elevation. These can be drawn to a smaller scale than 
the larger work, and are shown reproduced by A-B-C 
for the plan axis line, of which c-d is the offset for 
this angle. In like manner reproduce the axis line of 
elevation in sketch as shown by B’-A’-C’, of which 
a-b is the offset. These being two different angles, 
the next step is to find the true angle between the two 
so as to lead in the desired direction. 
or this extend the line a up to e, and then draw 


angles of plan of elevation. 
The next step is to strike an’ elevation for your 
angle which is best done by reproducing the diagonal 
angle as shown by the elevation “A”. Draw the heel 
angle E-D-F, which is a reproduction of e-D-b’. This 
can be done by setting dividers at D and striking arcs 
as at h-g. Then change and strike the same arc in- 
definitely from the center D in elevation angle thus 
giving you the arc g’-h’. Set your dividers equal to 
the cross line h-g of diagonal and using g’ cross arcs 
in h’. Then draw the angle D-F through point fh’. 


Now we must find a center whereby to strike an arc 
for the heel of angle tangent to the angle for our 
elbow. 
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For this set your dividers to the corner D and any 
radius, strike the arcs M and N. From these points 
square out lines indefinitely until they meet in point O. 
Then using the apex O as center strike the arc for heel 
of angle. Next measure your diameter for elbow as 
N-P and strike the arc in throat. Next divide either 
arc in four equal spaces which gives you the first 
miter line. Then strike the half section for pipe and 
divide into any number of equal spaces, and square 
them up into miter line. From this point on the de- 
velopment of the pattern is identical with the develop- 
ment of any elbow pattern. The second and third pieces 
for this angle can be marked off from this pattern 
the same as any ordinary elbow. By making a diag- 
onal angle we require no twist in the pieces of elbow 
and hence the one pattern serves as all of them. 

The angle as required for the offset “W” is repro- 
duced in the same way as the first one, after which 
the apex W is established and the miter lines deter- 
mined the same as explained above after which the 
pattern is developed by the same process. 


ILLINOIS SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS WILL 
HOLD CONVENTION IN CHICAGO 
APRIL 5 AND 6 








The Board of Directors of the Master Sheet Metal 
Contractors of [Illinois at a meeting held I*riday, 
March third, at La Salle Hotel, Chicago, decided that 
the Annual Convention of the Association will be held 
April 5 and 6, in Chicago. 

Chairman Harry C. Knisely of the Chicago Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Convention Committee stated that 
a number of good sized subscriptions had been re- 
ceived by manufacturers and supply houses and that 
others had been promised for the Entertainment and 


Promotion Fund. 
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WRITE FOR A COPY OF THIS INSTRUCTIVE 
BOOKLET ON SHEET METAL. 





A small, convenient pocket notebook, neatly bound 
in black leather, is being sent to tinsmiths and other 
sheet metal men with the compliments of the J. M. 
and L, A. Osborn Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
notebook contains many tables for reference, includ- 
ing the United States Standard gauge and weights of 
sheet steel, the specific gravity and weights of metals, 
the fusibility of metals, the weight per square foot and 
per sheet of standard sizes of black and galvanized 
sheets and standard weights and gauges of tinplate. 
Copies of the notebook will be sent upon request by 
the J. M. and L. A. Osborn Company, 1047-1065 Su- 
perior Avenue, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio. 


a 


WISCONSIN SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
TO MEET AT MILWAUKEE MARCH 17. 








The Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
of Wisconsin will hold its Annual Convention Friday, 
March 17th, at the Blatz Hotel, Milwaukee. 

Secretary Paul L. Biersach states that an interesting 
program has been arranged and that a large attend- 
ance is expected. A feature of the Convention will 
be the Annual Banquet. 
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ALLIED SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO TO TAKE 
ACTION ON LIABILITY 
INSURANCE. 


At the next regular meeting of the Allied Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association of Chicago, which is 
to be held Tuesday evening, March 7th, at the Hard- 
ware Club of Chicago, 56 East Randolph Street, the 
members will take action on the subject of Liability 
Insurance. The Committee appointed to investigate 
the standing and reliability of the Employers’ In- 
demnity Exchange, which has offered liability insur- 
ance to the members at a saving of 25 percent, has 
reached a favorable conclusion, and the Committee 
members, Vice-president Roy E. Purple, Secretary O. 
M. Bales and Governor Emil Renisch, will make their 
report at this meeting. 

Because of this report and in addition the many 
other matters pertaining to the welfare of every sheet 
metal contractor that will be discussed, all sheet metal 
contractors of Chicago are strongly urged to attend. 








-+or— 


MICHIGAN SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
WILL MEET AT SAGINAW MARCH 8 AND9. 





The Annual Convention of the Michigan Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association will be held at Sagi- 
naw on March 8 and 9. 
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METAL SHINGLES OPEN UP ENTIRE FIELD 
OF SLOPING ROOF WORK. 


There are three important reasons why the sheet 
metal contractor should boost metal shingles—first, 
because they do not interfere with his flat roof work; 
second, because they open up to him the whole field 
of sloping roof work and place him in a position to 
go after the many jobs on which wooden shingle or 
prepared roofings would otherwise be used, and third, 
in this way he can increase his volume of business, 
keep his men busy, and profit accordingly. Cortright 
metal shingles are said to make stormproof, fireproof, 
durable and handsome roof coverings which can be 
easily and rapidly laid; and more than twenty-eight 
years use, the manufacturers state, substantiates the 
claim that they make a permanent sloping sheet metal 
roof that lasts for years without repairs. The valu- 
able and important features that provide such dur- 
ability are the sidelock, a patent expansive joint, which 
is said not to become unhooked after being laid, and 
the top and bottom weather joint which prevents the 
entrance of rain, snow and wind. Four patterns are 
offered, made from tinplate painted red or green, 
from hand-dipped extra coated galvanized roofing tin 
or stamped from special tight coated galvanized sheets. 
The manufacturers will be pleased to tell all about 
Cortright metal shingles and those desiring this in- 
formation should address the Cortright Metal Roofing 
Company, Philadelphia or Chicago. 

The Acme Sheet Metal and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $10,000 by E. P. Schlosser, M. L. 
Kelly and others. 





Harrington, W. C. 
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Lecture Prepared for National Association 
of Sheet Metal Contractors 














On pages 59 and 60 of the February 19th issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN the first section of the second 
lecture was published of the series which is being pre- 
pared by the Lecture Committee of the National As- 
sociation of Sheet Metal Contractors. The second 
section follows herewith: 


Factors of Business Success. 


Geniality, competence and enterprise must go hand in 
hand in any undertaking depending upon public favor to 
meet the demand to bring in enough more than just suffi- 
cient to be considered as real success. 

It is useless for a man to be in business unless he has 
that wide and favorable acquaintance which insures including 
in it those who are likely to have work done, and then if 
his acquaintance is not of that character which makes a 
favorable impression there is little likelihood of his ac- 
quaintances seeking him out when they want something in 
his line. The good salesman stands well with the trade. 
The growing business man stands well with the people in 
his community. A wholesome, genial manner will secure 
attention for a man even when he is in the garb necessary 
for doing some of the work of a mechanic. It is not neces- 
sary when he is so garbed that his appearance shall be 
offensive. It is the duty of the business man to appear 
pleasant to the eye whether he is in overalls, in business 
dress or prepared for the ordinary social function. Too 
many men in business pay too little attention to their ap- 
pearance and, without their realizing the reason, they are 
avoided by some who have business to place that they would 
be glad to get. 

Importance of Cleanliness in Shop. 


This question of geniality and personal appearance applies 
also to the establishment. There is no occasion for it to be 
anything else but as bright in appearance as the drug store 
or the jewelry shop. Unfortunately too many in the trade 
do not realize this, and their establishments seem to shriek 
at all who would through necessity enter them. Whether 
it is 2n office in the center part of the town where the 
public meets the proprietor, or it is an office and shop com- 
bined, an impression in favor of placing the order is made 
by its appearance. Cleanliness, neatness of arrangement and 
up-to-date businesslike air should be the aim and purpose 
of the proprietor. He should study this in those establish- 
ments which most favorably impress him, and he should 
endeavor to bring to his establishment some of their charac- 
teristics. 

It seems almost unnecessary to assume that a man 
should be competent, but there are too many men who were 
competent at the time they were working in the shop who 
have failed to keep up to date both as to materials and meth- 
ods, and who permit a class of workmanship which is at once 
unsatisfactory to the customer and certain to interfere with 
the customer coming back for further service. The compe- 
tent man sees to it that his work is done as it should be, 
with the right kind of material. He is prepared to explain 
to his customer in advance just exactly what is to be done 
and how it will appear. He is competent to tell in advance 
what it will cost so as to let the customer know whether or 
not he shall incur the expense. 


Competent Man Knows Costs and Sources of Supply. 


The competent man has all information as to the cost 
of materials, whether he can put his hand upon them, and 
also knows every item of expense which is incurred by the 
business which cannot be charged to some customer, and 
at the end of the year he knows the total amount of such 
expenditures and what percentage must be added to every 
dollar’s worth of business to cover this cost, in addition to 
the cost of labor and materials before any profit can be added. 
He knows that the 100 percent of the price always refers to 
the selling price, and that the selling price is made up of 
labor, materials and other expenses and profit. 

The sooner he learns this the sooner he is likely to get 
in the class which succeeds. If he does not know this he is 
incompetent; he will make prices which will be a demoraliz- 
ing factor in his community, and not only interfere with his 
own success, but hinder the success of others. He will be 
in a position of supplying the demand without making any 
money, or like the man who killed the goose which laid the 
golden eggs. He will know that his books are to tell him 





something more than what his customers owe him; that they 
must tell him what he owes, the amount of every kind of 
material or apparatus or appliance he has in hand, so that 
from his inventory or stock book he can order more material 
and can tell whether he can do something at once or must 
wait to get material. He will realize that his books are 
a confidential adviser which can give him reliable information 
on every subject in which he is vitally interested. 

The man who does all of these things in a systematic, 
persistent way will be in a position to be enterprising. His 
industry will have qualified him with all kinds of informa- 
tion and his industry will have finished up everything that 
is to be done around his establishment, or so systematized 
the work that it can be turned over to employes so that they 
can do it while he is doing something else. _Then he is ready 
for enterprise, which means to be informed of everything that 
is going on in the town, so that he can take advantage of the 
celebration of some municipal function and get into the lime- 
light either by doing some piece of work or taking part in 
it. All public demonstrations of every character should be 
occasion for his presence in a dignified yet prominent way. 

Development of Salesmanship and Executive Ability. 

He will be visiting those who contemplate anything which 
would require his service: He will visit architects, carpen- 
ters, builders and all who are identified with the building 
line; be ready to offer them valuable suggestions and he 
will be conversant with their ability to pay, so as to steer 
clear of those who expect him to lend them money instead 
of borrowing it from the bank. He will be conversant with 
the bank methods, acquainted with the bank officials, and 
ready to make them a statement of his condition and the 
enterprise which is requiring more capital than he has avail- 
able, so that they will be ready to discount his note with 
confidence that it will be met on maturity and thereby be 
able to take on bigger work when there is good money in it. 
He will be aware that big contracts as a rule monopolize a 
man’s attention and are very apt to cause neglect of regular 
everyday customers which pay a better percentage of profit. 
He will have a list of all the property owners in his immedi- 
ate community both in the town and on the farm nearby. 

Personal Solicitation and Advertising. 

He will not only apprise these people by means of cir- 
culars and letters of the things they are liable to need at 
the certain seasons of the year, but when he has the leisure 
time he will make it a point to call on these people in per- 
son and explain to them some of the things which he can 
do to their increased comfort and advantage to the preserva- 
tion of their property. In all of these things he will be 
absolutely honest, and in being honest to the other fellow he 
must be honest to himself. He will take his part in edu- 
cating the people to the better quality of goods and the 
advantage of better materials and workmanship instead of 
listening to their clamor for a low price. His enterprise 
will acquaint him with the fact that some people are cheap 
and want low prices, and that they will claim that they can 
get work done for lower prices than he can do it. He will 
then be in a position to explain the advantages of the better 
class of work, and finally to say that if they do not want 
that class of work he is not willing to be identified with the 
poor class of work which they are willing to have enter into 
the building which will be occupied by other people who 
will be annoyed by the poor materials and construction which 
attends the bottom price. 

Every One Owes Allegiance to His Trade Organization. 

Every man, with whatever branch or line of business 
he may be identified, owes it to that particular industry to 
contribute something to the building up of its prestige, and 
if he does it he is very apt to build up his own and bring to 
his establishment those people who want work done well 
and who are willing to pay for it. The man who honestly 
prepares himself to do an honest business will have that 
variety of information which he can courageously present 
in a tactful manner, so that he can secure a price which gives 
him a profit. 


= 
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The Enterprise Foundry Company, Belleville, {Jli- 
nois, has been incorporated with a capital of $6,000 
to conduct a foundry and machine shop. The incor- 
porators are Charles Spoeneman, Louis Opp and 
Louis Spoeneman. 
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ARE SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
PHILANTHROPISTS ?. 


The following “Meeting Notice,’ issued by M. H. 
De Vault, Secretary of the Sheet Metal Protective 
Association of Kansas City, Missouri, contains so 
many valuable pointers to sheet metal contractors in 
other cities that AMERICAN ARTISAN is glad to give it 


further publicity: 
Preparedness. 


That's just the word that is in everybody’s mind at this 
time. We have just passed through a very trying year. 
Have you taken stock and balanced your books to January 
1, 1916? If so, does it show a balance on the right side? 
If not, are you going to continue to cut under the other fel- 
low just to get the work and show another deficit at the 
end of 1916? This winter has been very severe on all kinds 
of metal work, and especially so on furnaces. There will be 
plenty of this kind of work for all. Why not be prepared to 
make some profit? It is not necessary to rob people, but the 
laborer is worthy of his hire and is entitled to a living profit. 

Why not get it? If you are a philanthropist take some 
other means of getting rid of your surplus cash. There are 
easier ways of losing your money than hanging gutters and 
putting in furnaces for nothing. You don’t get any credit 
or thanks for this kind of philanthropy. Let us prepare to 
make a profit this year. 

Preparedness is best accomplished through association 
and co-operation. Are you a member of the Sheet Metal 
Protective Association? If not,. get busy and join. You 
can help us, we can help you. Prepare to reap the benefits 
that will surely come through co-operation with your fellow 
coworkers. 

Our next meeting will be held at A. Holtman Heating 
Company, 18th and Holmes Streets, Friday evening, Feb- 
ruary 25th, at 8 o’clock. Easy chairs and plenty of cigars 
to burn. 

Be prepared to spend the evening of February 25th in a 
preparedness campaign for 1916. 

Your optimistic secretary, 
M. H. DE VAUuLt. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET ON SHEET METAL. 





I’, O. Schoedinger, manufacturer of tinsmiths’, roof- 
ers’ and warm air heating installers’ supplies, is dis- 
tributing a handsome little pocket notebook and memo- 
randum containing much useful information of sheet 
metal products. The book is bound in red leather, 
and in addition to the calendar and many pages for 
jotting down notes and memoranda, it gives the cost 
of tin per square foot or per “square” for standard 
seam roofing as obtained from the price per box of 
tinplate; similarly the cost of flat seam roofing from 
the price per box of tinplate; tables of the weights 
of sheet copper of various sizes and gauge numbers, 
the amount of paint required for different sizes of 
sheet metal, and lists of the tinsmiths’, roofers’ and 
warm air heating installers’ supplies that are always 
kept in stock for immediate shipment. Those desir- 
ing copies of this convenient and instructive notebook 
should address F. O. Schoedinger, 142-148 North 
Third Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


—_—_~-@-o——_ 


PROMPT SERVICE ON SHEET METAL 
WORKERS’ SUPPLIES. 





Tinsmiths and other sheet metal workers appreci- 
ate prompt service on their orders, and this is said to 
be assured them by Tanner and Company, “The Quick 
Shippers,” Indianapolis, Indiana. They state that 
ninety-five percent of their orders are shipped the day 
they are received, which is made possible by carrying a 
large stock at all times, including everything that a 
‘sheet metal worker uses, from a tinned rivet to a cor- 
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nice brake. Their stock also comprises tin and terne 
plates, Toncan galvanized sheets, black and galvan- 
ized steel sheets, sheet copper, zinc and brass sheets, 
Tuttle and Bailey registers, Jones registers, Hart and 
Cooley registers, and Favorite warm air heater pipe 


and fittings. Full information and price list can be 
obtained from Tanner and Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 





DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SHEET METAL 
PRODUCTS. 


Nowadays it is generally acknowledged that to be 
entirely succeessful in any business, one must have 
dependable sources of supply so that his customers 
can receive proper service at all times. Accommodat- 
ing the purchaser whenever he appears is imperative, 
and in this respect the W. J. Burton Company, Detroit, 
Michigan, are said to maintain a reputation for giving 
their customers prompt, reliable service at all times. 
They manufacture steel ceilings and side walls, cor- 
nices, skylights, fireproof windows, roofing, metal 
shingles, prepared asphalt roofings and similar prod- 
ucts. Those desiring particulars of any of these should 
address the W. J. Burton Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


4a 
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DEMAND FOR COPPER BEARING STEEL 
SHEETS. 





According to figures given out by the American 
Sheet and Tin Plate Company, Pittsburgh, their pro- 
duction of copper bearing steel has increased from 
5,300 tons in 1911 to more than 150,000 tons in 1915, 
in answer to the demand which is constantly increas- 
ing. Their Keystone copper steel, black and galvan- 
ized sheets and terne plates, it is said, were recom- 
mended to users only after thorough and honest serv- 
ice tests had proved these products’ great resistance 
to corrosion; and the steadily increasing demand is 
claimed to fully verify the conclusions taken from the 
tests—that these copper steel sheets are excellently 
suited for roofing, siding, culverts, flumes, silos, radi- 
ators, tanks and other sheet metal products that are 
exposed to the action of the elements. Those desiring 
further information of the Keystone copper bearing 
black and galvanized sheets and terne plates should 
write for booklets and details of actual service tests to 
the American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, [rick 
Building, Pittsburgh. 


-o-s—————— 


CATALOG OF NEW STEEL CEILING DESIGNS. 


The Berger Manufacturing Company, Canton, 
Ohio, have just issued catalog Number 21, contain- 
ing new designs of their “Classik” steel ceilings. The 
book is well printed on heavy coated white enameled 
paper and bound in a handsomely embossed cover, 
and in addition to the many beautiful illustrations 
of modern, unique patterns, it pictures the inte- 
riors of theatres, churches, stores, halls, etc., where 
“Classik” ceilings have been installed. Much valu- 
able information relative to the use and application 
of steel ceilings is also imparted, and the special fea- 
tures that characterize the “Classik” line are treated 


in detail. The manufacturers state that a careful 
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perusal of this catalog by the dealer’s prospect will ton, Massachusetts; Rocky Hill Hardware Company, 
more than likely create a demand for “Classik” steel Rocky Hill, Connecticut; L. A. Sayre and Son, 332 
ceilings. Copies will be sent to dealers, contractors or Mulberry Street, Newark, New Jersey; and Taplin 
architects addressing the Berger Manufacturing Com- Manufacturing Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 








pany, Canton, Ohio. 
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WANTS PATTERN FOR PIPE ENTERING CONE. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
Please publish, the development of patterns accord- 
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Sketch of Pipe Entering Cone for Which Pattern Is Wanted. 


ing to the accompanying sketch of a pipe entering a 
cone. 
Yours truly, 
SUBSCRIBER. 
————., California, February 25, 1915. 
enciiaiinlllanis snaaaanetaniess. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


DIETZ SOLAR LOCK. 

From W. J. Collins, 1752 West 35th Street, Chicago, [llinots. 
Kindly tell me who makes the “Dietz” solar lock. 
Ans.—Alonzo I. Dietz, 73 Clymer Street, Brooklyn, 

New York. 

METAL ROAD SIGNS. 

From Bevier Sheet Metal Works, Bevier, Missouri. 
lease advise who makes metal road signs 12x30 

inches to put on fences. 

Ans.—Cross Press and Sign Company, 1510 Dayton 
Street; P. F. Cordell and Company, 647 West Madi- 
son Street; Royal Enameling and Manufacturing 
Company, 326 West Madison Street; and Zero Marx 
Sign Works, 215 West Superior Street; all of Chi- 
cago. 

BELT LIFE BELT DRESSING. 


From the Biddle Purchasing Company, 208 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago. 


Cas you advise who makes “Belt Life” belt dress- 
ing? 

Ans.—Standard Oil Leather Dressing Company, 
New York City. 

MAGNETIC HAMMERS. 

From Charles F. Scott, 609 Main Street, Memphis, Texas. 

Will you please tell me who makes magnetic ham- 
mers! 

Ans.—Arcade Manufacturing Company, Freeport, 
Hlinois ; Arthur H. Robertson, 144 Oliver Street, Bos- 


CHARCOAL STOVES. 


From Isaac A. Sheppard Company, Philadelphia. 
Kindly tell us who manufactures charcoal stoves. 


Ans.—G. Drouve Company, Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut; Eagle Iron Works, 850 De Kalb Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, New York; M. Fleck, 119 East 131st Street, New 
York City; S. M. Howes Company, 44 Union Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts; and Union Elevator and Ma- 
chine Company, 214 West Ontario Street, Chicago. 

ADDRESS OF J. S. DUNLAP. 

From Clark Brothers, Lakefield Minnesota. 

Please give us the address of J. S. Dunlap, Chicago, 
manufacturer of egg and cream beaters. 

Ans.—334 South Clinton Street. 

SYMONDS REGISTERS. 
From James H. Barnett, 312 West Front Street, Dodge 
City, Kansas. 

Please advise who makes “Symonds”’ registers. 

Ans.—Symonds Register Company, 3117 Minne- 
sota Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 

FLAG POLES. 

From Cambridge Hardware Company, Cambridge, Wisconsin. 
Can you advise who manufactures flag poles? 
Ans.—Steel and Iron: Fred J. Meyers Manufac- 

turing Company, Hamilton, Ohio; and Stover Manu- 

facturing Company, Freeport, Illinois. ‘Wood: [Elmer 

IX. Carr, Insurance Exchange Building, Chicago; 

Sanders Brothers Manufacturing Company, Ottawa, 

Illinois; and Stephenson Manufacturing Company, 

South Bend, Indiana. 

POCKET KNIVES. 

Irom a subscriber. 

Kindly tell me who manufactures pocket knives. 

Ans.—John Chatillon and Sons, 85 Cliff Street, 
New York City; Clark Brothers Cutlery Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Marble Arms and Manufac- 
turing Company, Gladstone, Michigan; Schatt and 
Morgan Cutlery Company, Titusville, Pennsylvania ; 
and Simmons Hardware Company, 9th and Spruce 
Streets, St. Louis, Missouri. 

TIN FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF MILK CANS. 

‘rom Robel and Thums, Loyal, Wisconsin. ‘ 

Can you advise where we can get Coakley tin or any 
other tin that can be used in the manufacture of milk 
cans? 

Ans.—Coakley tin: McVoy Sheet and Tin Plate 
Company, 344 West Austin Avenue, Chicago; and 
John Pritzlaff Hardware Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. Other concerns carrying tin made especially 
for the manufacture of milk cans are: American 
Sheet and Tin Plate Company, 208 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago; Carnahan Tin Plate and Sheet Com- 
pany, 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago; Tanner 
and Company, Indianapolis, Indiana; and Milwaukee 
Corrugating Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

SKYLIGHT GLASS. 

From James H. Barnett, 312 West Front Street, Dodge 
City, Kansas. 

Kindly tell me where I can get skylight glass in 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Ans.—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, and Caimp- 
bell Brass and Paint Company, both of Kansas City, 
Missouri. 
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1,172,264. Gearing for Washing-Machines. John P. 
Dorau, Jefferson, Wis. Filed Nov. 30, 1914. 

1,172,299. Hose Connection. Karl O. Muehlberg, Mani- 
towoc, Wis., assignor of forty-eight one-hundredths to J. 
Peter Eastman, Manitowoc, Wis. Filed February 1, 1915. 

1,172,320. Storm-Sash and Screen Fastener. Martin 
Tholstrup, Northfield, Minn. Filed September 13, 1915. 

1,172,340. Measuring Instrument. Earl W. Brunton, St. 
Louis, Mo. Filed March 5, 1915. 





1,172,345. Baffle-Plate. Henry C. Dietrich, Evansville, 
Ind., assignor to Crescent Stove Works, Evansville, Ind. Filed 
Feb. 17, 1915. 

1,172,352. Clothes-Basket. Lizzie J. Georgie, Denver, 


Colo. -Filed September 21, 1912. 
1,172,406. Hollow Sheet-Metal Bolt. Thomas B. Taylor, 


Filed September 16, 1915. 
Herbert J. Farmer, Richmond, 


Stratford, Conn. 
1,172,444. Lawn-Mower. 
Filed August 16, 1915. 
1,172,462. Washing-Machine. Charles S. Johnson, Marcy, 
N. Y. Filed January 31, 1914. 
1,172,500. Detachable Hinge. 
Filed October 20, 1915. 

1,172,512. Non-Projecting Hinge. Joseph R. Angelovich, 
San Francisco, Cal. Filed September 18, 1915. 

1,172,513. House Mail-Box. Edward E. Brumbaugh, 
Imler, Pa. Filed February 29, 1912. 

1,172,545. Soldering-Iron. Richard B. 
Ill. Filed July 21, 1915. 

1,172,546. Oil-Stove Burner. Joseph T. Mills, East St. 
Louis, Ill. Filed September 17, 1915. 

1,172,619. Mail-Box. John G. McNabb, Chico, Cal. Filed 
Jaauary 7, 1915. 

1,172,629. Gas-Stove. 
Filed October 12, 1915. 

1,172,651. Clothes-Washing Apparatus. 
ler, Centralia, Wash. Filed May 17, 1915. 

1,172,663. Sash-Lock. John Clayton Backus, Smethport, 
Pa. Filed August 28, 1915. 

1,172,680. Clothes-Pounder. John P. Dorau, Jefferson, 
Wis. Filed March 27, 1914. 

1,172,687. Combined Weed Knife and Puller. Elder R. 
Eckman, Council Grove, Kans. Filed June 14, 1915. 


Ind. 


William R. Taylor, Racine, 
Wis. 


Miles, Chicago, 


Corydon J. Petrie, Geneva, Ohio. 


Ezra L. Whis- 





1,172,690. Peter E. Erickson, Port Ches- 


Hose-Clamp. 
ter, N. Y. Filed May 21, 1915. 


1,172,695. Vegetable-Slicer. John C. Forster, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Filed September 22, 1915. 

1,172,744. Washing-Machine. 
tol, Conn. Filed October 26, 1911. 

1,172,775. Shingling-Gage. Jacob J. Engbrecht, Rédthie- 
may, Mont. Filed April 5, 1915. 

1,172,780. Combined Fish-Hook and Trap. 
Ferree, Kansas City, Mo. Filed February 6, 1915. 

1,172,784. Thread-Cutter. George Gatial, Tarentum, Pa. 
Filed October 1, 1915. 

1,172,846. Door-Lock. 
Filed December 8, 1914. 

1,172,860. Knife-Sharpener. Fredrick C. Aschburner, 
Chicago, IIl., assignor of one-half to John D. Pollard, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Filed December 19, 1914. 

1,172,880. Thermostate William L. Denio, Rochester, N. 
Y. ‘Filed April 17, 1912, Serial No. 691,338. Renewed Decem- 
ber 2, 1915. 

1,172,899. Door-Latch. Charles A. 
James P. McKinney, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1915. 

1,172,941. Washboard. Thomas W. Clemments, Fredo- 
nia, Kans., assignor to Haysler Manufacturing Company, Fre- 
donia, Kans. Filed May 15, 1915. 

1,172,970. Padlock. Charles W. 
Filed September 10, 1915. 

1,172,971. Level. Daniel W. L. Frank, Sr., Chicago, III. 
liled October 6, 1914. 

1,173,000. Clevis. 
Filed June 18, 1915. ; 

1,173,027. Washing-Machine. Marshall Phillips, Silver 
Creek, Ga. Filed November 17, 1914. 

1,173,091. Metal-Covered Door. 
Angeles, Cal. Filed July 11, 1914. 

1,173,112. Lock. Frank H. Knight, Lancaster, Pa., as- 
signor of one-half to W. B. Rush, Lancaster, Pa. Filed Oc- 
tober 8, 1915. 

1,173,145. Camper’s Stove. 
Cal. Filed August 17, 1914. 


Albert L. Sessions, Bris- 
John W. 


Olof F. Swanson, Chicago, III. 


Painter, Jr., and 
Filed October 18, 


Fowler, Chicago, III. 
William F. Karrow, Seymour, Wis. 


Andrew Beyrle, Los 


Albert J. Klunk, Orange, 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








RECORD BREAKING HIGH PRICES FAIL TO 
CURTAIL BUYERS’ IMPORTUNITIES. 


The record breaking advances which have taken 
place during the past couple of months on practically 
all metals and especially in steel and iron products 
have, instead of acting as a damper on the eagerness 
of buyers, had exactly the opposite effect. It seems 
no longer to be a question of prices; users of steel are 
begging to have their orders entered, for the belief is 
spreading rapidly that there will not be enough steel to 
go around this year. 

Since January 1, 1916, the sharpest advances in 
prices for years have been made, and in most instances 
the new quotations mark new high records. Steel 
bars have gone up $9.00 a ton; plates $11.00; shapes, 
$9.00; blue sheets, $5.00; wire products, $7.00, but 
notwithstanding these advances buying is undimin- 
ished and mills are breaking records in output and 
order bookings. 

In the non-ferrous metals, there has not been quite 
so much excitement, but prices continue on a Ligh 
basis, although in copper the situation is probably a 
little easier. 

Warehouse prices on practically all lines have been 
advanced to correspond with the new quotations made 
by producers. 

Commenting on the condition of trade, Dun’s Re- 
view says: 

“Many commodities have reached a level at which 
buying would ordinarily be curtailed, but current de- 
mands appear insatiable and the question of prices 
seems of secondary consideration with consumers. 
Each week requests for immediate shipments of ur- 
gently needed supplies become more insistent; yet, 
though manufacturers are pushed to the limit and in 
numerous instances are working overtime, celiveries 
cannot be made as rapidly or as regularly as desired. 
Not a few producers are hangicapped by a shortage 
of men and are still unable to cope successfully with 
the rush of traffic and to adequately relieve the freight 
congestion.” 


STEEL. 

In the Chicago steel market there is a shortage of 
plates which practically amounts to a famine and a 
recent sale is reported to have been made by a middle 
Western mill of several hundred tons at $21.00 per 
ton over the nominal mill quotation, which is 2.54 
cents, Chicago. Steel bars are quoted nominally for 
delivery at convenience of mill, which practically 
means early in 1917, at 2.44 cents, Chicago. There is 
a probability that the high price of shapes may delay 
the erection of some office buildings and other struc- 
tures, although since the recent $5.00 advance was 





announced a considerable number of structural con- 
tracts have been placed. Chicago warehouses on 
February 28th made another advance of $3.00 per ton 
on bars and shapes and $4.00 per ton on plates fol- 
lowing the flat advance of $3.00 per ton announced on 
February 22nd. 


COPPER. _ 

There has not been a great deal of activity in the 
copper market during the past week, but prices have 
been fairly well maintained, Electrolytic for nearby 
delivery selling at 28% cents, with June and later de- 
liveries at 27 cents to 27%4 cents. The Chicago ware- 
house price on sheet copper has been reduced 1 cent, 
the new quotation being 34 cents. 


TIN. 


Owing to the fact that there has been a delay in 
getting licenses for exporting tin from England, sell- 
ers in the New York market are disposed to hold on 
to their supplies, and quotations have been bid up to 
as high as 50 cents per pound, but the market may be 
quoted at around 48 cents per pound for Spot. The 
new Chicago warehouse quotations are 5 cents higher 
than prices obtaining on February 26th and are as fol- 
lows: Pig tin, 51 cents and Bar tin, 52 cents. 


LEAD. 


The leading interest in the lead market has not yet 
declared an advance but the independents refuse to 
sell at less than 6.45 cents New York. Sales are re- 
ported to have been made at figures as high as 6.60 
cents New York. Chicago warehouse quotations are 
20 points higher, American pig being quoted at $6.80 
and Bar at $7.30 per 100 pounds. 


SOLDER. 

Solder prices have taken a big jump and Chicago 
warehouse quotations are three cents higher than a 
week ago, the figures being: XXX Guaranteed, % & 
Y%, 30 cents; Commercial, % & 1%, 28% cents; Num- 
ber 1 Plumbers, 27 cents. 


ANOTHER ADVANCE ON WIRE PRODUCTS. 


Another advance, taking effect March Ist, has been 
announced by the leading interest, the new quotations 
being $2.00 a ton higher. Nails are quoted at 2.59 
cents a keg, plain wire at 2.44 cents per hundred 
pounds and galvanized wire at 3.44 cents per hun- 
dred pounds, all f. o. b. Chicago to jobbers. The 
new prices are higher than at any time since April, 
1900, when wire nails were quoted at $3.39 a keg, 
Chicago. 
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TIN PLATE. 

The tin plate market is very strong and 25 cents 
above the $4.00 per box base price is being freely 
paid on domestic business, with considerably higher 
prices for export. Although the export demand has 
been very largely responsible for the advancing market 
domestic consumption has gained steadily, and many 
of the mills are reporting that they have never en- 
countered such a volume of inquiry. Chicago ware- 
house prices have been advanced 4o cents per box 
base, the new basic quotation being $7.75 for 14x20 IC. 





SHEETS. 

Quotations on steel sheets are difficult to make with 
any degree of certainty. There is a wide range in 
prices which depend largely on the gauge desired as 
well as whether the sheets are to be rolled from 
Bessemer or Open Hearth sheet bars. The former 
are somewhat cheaper. [Blue annealed sheets 
quoted in the Chicago market at 2.84 cents to 3.19 
cents, Chicago. Black sheets are held at 2.89 cents to 
3.09 cents Chicago for 28 gauge. The leading inter- 
est has advanced its quotations on black and blue 
sheets and is now quoting 28 gauge Bessemer black 
sheets at 2.75 cents, Pittsburgh, and is asking $2.00 a 
ton more for Open Hearth sheets. 10 gauge blue an- 
nealed sheets are being held at 2.90 cents Pittsburgh 
for Bessenier and 3 cents for Open Hearth material. 
Chicago warehouse prices are also higher, the new 
quotations being $3.10 per hundred pounds for 28 
gauge one pass cold rolled black sheets and $3.10 for 
10 gauge blue annealed sheets. 


are 


OLD METALS. 

After the recent slackness in the Chicago scrap 
market prices have stiffened somewhat and in some 
cases slight advances are recorded. The Chicago quo- 
tations for net tons of steel and iron are as follows: 
Old steel axles, $21.00 to $21.75; old iron axles, $19.00 
to $19.25; steel springs, $15.50 to $16.00; Number I 
wrought iron, $15.00 to $15.50; Number I cast iron, 
$13.00 to $13.50. Prices for nonferrous metals are as 
follows per pound: Light copper, 19 cents; light 
brass, 11.50 to 12 cents; lead, 5.25 to 5.50 cents; zinc 
scrap, 13.50 to 14 cents; aluminum, 32% cents. 





SPELTER. 

The spelter market maintains its firm condition. 
The leading interests demand premiums for Spot de- 
livery and are naming up to 22 cents per pound at 
New York when the metal is wanted for immediate 
use. For the purpose of comparison the following 
figures are named, which give a fairly accurate indica- 
tion of the market: East St. Louis Spot, 20% cents; 
March, 20 cents, April 19 cents. Chicago warehouse 
prices on spelter and sheet zinc remain at the quota- 
tions published by AMERICAN ARTISAN in its issue of 
February 26th, as follows: Spelter in slabs, 213% 
cents; sheet zinc in cask lots, 26 cents; less than cask 
lots, 26.25 cents to 26.75 cents. 


PIG IRON. 
Active buying of pig iron continues in practically 
all districts, but while in some centers there is con- 
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siderable talk about price advances, there is a disposi- 
tion on the part of some producers to maintain the 
present price, although it is fairly certain that an in- 
crease will be made when a sufficient proportion of 
the production for the last half of 1916 has been 
booked. In the Chicago district, melters of both 
Malleable and Northern Foundry pig iron are active 
in the market for last half requirements and consider- 
able tonnages are being contracted for. Southern 
iron in this district also shows more firmness and few 
sales are being recorded at lower than the official quo- 
tation of $16.00 Birmingham. In the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict a number of very large orders have been placed 
for basic Bessemer and Malleable iron. It is reported 
that the stocks in this section are being rapidly de- 
pleted and it is likely that prices will stiffen at an early 
date. Birmingham reports heavy sales and at prices 
as high as $16.00 per ton at furnace for last half de- 
livery. 


Rogers, Brown & Company Market Report, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, March 3, 1916: 

The buying fever seems to be as prevalent right now as 
La Grippe and is sweeping across the country spreading its 
infection, 

The ever increasing domestic demand, added to the great 
tonnages required abroad, has the steel mills breaking produc- 
tion records in their endeavor to keep up with orders. Price 
advances do not appear to have the slightest effect in holding 
off business. Premiums are being paid for early delivery. 

Buyers of pig iron are running high fevers and have 
been purchasing heavily during the past week. Steel making 
irons are favorites but they by no means monopolize the 
market. All grades are in demand and prices have been 
advanced in many districts, Jackson County silveries going 
up $2.00 per ton, while the bessemer ferro-silicons from the 
same district have reported a $3.00 rise. Some southern 
producers are now holding No. 2 Foundry at $16.00 Birm- 
ingham and advances of 25 to 75 cents per ton are recorded 
at Pittsburgh. Judging by the amount of business done at 
Cleveland and the sentiment of producers in that district, 
it will not be at all surprising to hear of advances there 
shortly. 

The demand for shipments of both pig iron and coke 
continues insistent and it seems impossible to keep the sup- 
ply up with demand, to say nothing of allowing consumers 
to accumulate a reserve. Blast furnaces throughout the 
country have been pushed to such an extent that some are 
now going out for relining and it is expected that others 
will be forced to follow shortly. This, of course, will have 
a further strengthening effect on the market. 


The Matthew Addy Company’s Market Report, Cin- 
cinnati, March 4, 1916: 

February has gone out in a blaze of ‘glory. It needed an 
extra day this year, as much extra pressure was put on it. 
From beginning to end the month was marked by heavy 
buying. Furnace order books now, taking the Country as a 
whole, are fuller by many hundreds of thousands of tons 
than at the beginning of the month. Everything was bought, 
although Foundry irons had first place; and it is likely that 
the Middle West had more activity than other sections. 

The buying movement is still in full blast and shows no 
sign of stopping. It is impossible to really analyze the char- 
acter of the purchasing, for it has been too general: It is 
entirely lacking in special features. All kinds of iron have 
been bought in wholesale quantities, and there has been no 
haggling over prices. That is the whole story. Ohio irons 
are firm at $18.00 for No. 2; and Southern No. 2 is $15.00 
for spot, and $15.50 for forward shipment f. 0. b. Birming- 
ham. 

That the Country can take care of its 41,000,000 tons of 
annual production is assured. The question is “Will it not 
demand more?” 

There is great distress in the coal and coke districts 
because of a lack of adequate shipping facilities. There are 
not enough cars, and in many districts the shortage is so 
serious as to be a calamity. What the Country could do at 
the present if it only had all the freight cars and ocean 
vessels that are needed is a question. One thing is sure, and 
that is with this object lesson making a hole in our pockets, 
as an Irishman might say, we should be busy building cars 
and ships for a long time in the future. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 








META LEAD. 
LS. ONE PA ys '5'552 00k 9 0565005 6 nH 
National (White) brands (in less 
than 100 th. lots), per Ib........ 7c 
PIG IRON, 
Northern Pdy., No. 1 $18 so | >" 
pos <<) tft ~ glade aaa Full coils . per 100 lbs. $6 25 
Northern Fdy., No. 2.....+++++ 18 ae e802 
Northern Fdy., No. 3.......... 17 50 Cat COUS...55806 per100lbs. 6 30 
pomern Ad se pe anuewe 1 4 
thern Fdy., No. 2.......+++ 
pe ay "< oe a RES ae 4 4 ALUMINUM 
ake Sup. erry 5 | Carload lots. 
| SERS err 18 25 ia, i Penn Reaies 4.00 ow ib. $0 60 
ar 75 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. TIN. 
Per Box eee perlb. 3051 
IC AES Err $7 75 DOP Si ksessusas eee 52 
IX Sees 8 60 
IxxX PS cctskebenebeeae 9 45 
8 6 Ql 10 30 
_— — a (eauth oan 4 “4 
TX 20028000222 23 HARDWARE. 
IXX = ree rey 18 90 
(0 6 | ee 20 60 
IXXXX 30028 sbubdbndewas's0% 22 10 
ADZES. 
COKE PLATES. Carpenters’. 
Cokes, 180 Ibs..... 20x28 $ 9 25 PON asec sess0bsesen 35% 
Cokes, 200 ibs..... 20x28 9 50 
Cokes, 216 lbs....... IC 20x28 9 99 
Co.es, 270 Ibs..... IX 20x28 11 70 | Coopers’. 
Barton's ‘cies vonssegeeseawce 15% 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. DOs coed dvoaaseervosene 15% 
ee Sr - per ee. $3 10 
De hZs.ccssceseons per 100 lbs. 3 15 il 4 
Kc sicenaeeee per 100 Ibs. 3 20 its 359% 
OT ER aes: per 100 lbs. 3 30 MUNDUS. occvcceceseeeeess e009 70 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK | Ship. 
No. | ee per 100 lbs $2 90 Plumbs errr rerre ee eee eee ee D 35 
oe > eee: per 100 Ibs. 2 95. WN Bi icencnssbsre0esasand 15% 
= ‘peeshoseree per +4 = : 00 
O. Zhevccccccccccs per | 8 05 AMMUNITION. 
NO. 28... .00eceeees per 100lbs. 3 10 
GALVANIZED. Caps, Percussion—per 1,000. 

a _ SC fe per 100 ~ N $4 50 F. 4: , Waterproof, 1-10s........ + 
Jo. 18-20 Pear sper 100 bs. 4 EE Wa Sree PP0s +o eS Reese o09 42 . 
a. eed 1001bs. 4 80 ie ce cuuchuss dca tce ae 75¢ 

a ee re per 100lbs. 4 95 
eee per 100lbs. 5 10 
PR cc soeeewadd per 1001bs, 5 25 | Shells, Loaded— 
SOND ccsbbepecnnet per 100lbs. 5 55 Loaded with Black Powder. . 30&2% 


POLISHED SHEET STEEL. 


ere per 100 lbs. $4 55 
oo ee per 100lbs. 4 65 
OS eee per 100lbs. 4 75 
Se per 100lbs. 4 85 
SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. 

Per 100 Ibs. 

Wood" s Smooth, 4 . ere 35 
No. 22-24...... 3 40 
“i ic No. 25-26...... 3 45 
a és WET iinshancs 50 
ae st |) 3 60 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 
TRON. 


Patent Planished Sheet Iron, 
100 Ibs 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 





Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 


medium grades.......... .35&6% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
ae 0&10&3% 
Winchester: 


Smokeless Repeater Grade... 35&6% 
Smokeless Leader Grade . 40& 10&3% 
Black Powder............. 30&2% 


Gun Wads—per 1,000. 
Winchester Gun Wads 


Powder. 
DuPont's Sporting, Pee 

ne kegs.... 
kegs.... 
DuPont’ s Canisters, 1 Ib Lae ae 





AUGERS. 
Boring Machine seh Fe EEN 70%, 
IS cis oa Sabo PH os and spe ke 50% 
oo a 70% 
Hollow. 
Bonney’s—list $30.00...... 75 S Ay 
ee OS Ss ee 
Post Hole. 
Digwell, 8-inch....... r doz.12 50 
Iwan's Post Hole and Well... 40% 


Vaughan’s, 4 to 9-in...per doz. 6 60 


Ship. 
Ford's, with or without ., Pet, 
Snell’s 0-5% 
AWLS. 
Brad. 
No. 3 Handled....... per doz. $0 45 
No. 1050 Handled.... “ 95 
Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, 
ERS pee e ee odors per gro 3 60 
Patent asst’d, 1 to 4 60 
Harness. 
CONS So os ce Siemies # 95 
Pin scs theeessces sed 90 
Peg. 
Shouldered.......... sf 1 50 
| eee Ke 65 
Scratch, 
No. 1 handled....... per doz. 5 50 
No. IS, socket han'ld. . 1. 25 
No. 7 Stanley........ og 1 7s 
AXES. 
Boy's Handled. 
Lippincott, 3 th...... ‘per doz. ” 00 
Marshall Falls City.. 5 00 
Magara.. ve os 6 50 
Broad. 
Plumbs, ee 334% 
Can. ‘Pat Rake Os Ta % 
? Firemen’s (handled), 


.per doz.$19 00 
Plumbs, Miners’ Chandi 


led) “* 9 00 


Single Bitted (handled). 
Warren Silver Steel.......... $10 50 
Warren Blue Finished........ 
ee Sane ape 9 
Perfect Premier, Forest Clipper 8 50 


Single Bitted (without handles). 


Warren Silver Steel......... $9 OF 
Warren Blue Finished....... 8 00 
RN 55 ens cic beso 7 00 


Double Bitted (without handles). 
Blood’s Champion, 3} to 4} Ibs. 


Seb e Seine heim sie per doz. ‘2 50 
Lp 7 50 
Perfect Premier...... 24 5 50 


The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs. 





Smokeless drums.. . 26 10 
sa - kegs.... 13 20 
asd - 4-kegs... 6 76 
= ** 10-can drum 5 40 
i ™ }-kegs... 3 45 
eid nih canisters 57 
Shot. 
Drop shot, sizes smaller than 
B 25-Ib. bags, per bag....... $2 25 
Drop shot, B and larger sizes, 
25-tb. bags, SRN. chs coisa 50 
Buck shot, 25-Ib. bags, per, bag 2 50 
Chilled shot, 25-Ib. bags, “* 27 
ANCHORS, 
Expansion Screw Anchors........ AO% 
ANVILS. 
Trenton, 70 to 80 Ibs...... sic per Ib. 
Trenton, 81 to 150 Ibs...... 9ic per Ib. 
ASBESTOS. 





STEEL. 
Dickey Planished Sheet Steel...... 84c 
SOLDER. 
XXX Guaranteed § & 3. “per Ib. 30c¢ 
Commercial § & $....... 284¢ 
No. 1 Plumbers... ..... si 27 ¢ 
SPELTER. 
PRUE cs occecedecseedssenees 2lic 
SHEET ZINC 
NG: cas aseeubessonene $26 00 
Less than Cask lots. .$26 25 to $26 75 
COPPER. 
Copper sheet, base....... ... 


Board and Paper......... $3 00 Cwt. 





are the base prices. 
34 to 44 lbs. advance 25c. 
4 to5 Ibs. advance 50c. 
44 to 5} lbs. advance 75c. 

BAGS, PAPER NAIL. 
Pounds..... 20 25 
Per 1,000. "53 S0 395 450 500 

BALANCES, SPRING. 
PEND Fa sbbtoS suki eewerkeee 20% 

BARS, CROW. 
Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $3 50 
BASKETS. 
Clothes. 
Small Willow........ per doz. 7 $0 | 
> ra 9 8 75 
es  weddee'ee “5 10 50 
Galvanized Iron. 4bu. 1 bu. 1$ bu 
gr $450 650 8 50 


BEATERS. 

Carpet. Per doz, 
No. 13 Tinned Spring Wire...$ 0 90 
No. 11 Spring Wire coppered. 1 30 
0; BO PID vivo s ic He 8 vv ee °@ 

Ege. Per doz. 
No. 50 Imp. Dover. . ae 0 75 
No. 102 - 90 
No. 150 “ ** hotel.. 1 50 
No. + Heavy hotel tinned... 2 10 
No. : 2 
No. 13 24 se fe 
mo. 38 * - ase £50 

BELLOWS. 

CRIN 5 55 6560500 ocessears 65% 

Hand. 

SA Aree per doz. 7 50 
PR cies secseas si 40 

Moulders’. 

SR 559. 0:8 eis 5% eg 12 60 
BELLS. 

Call. 

3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 00 

Cow. 

SE AMMUD 5 55 50h 5. 5is we'd: 29 0 60% 
MN cis wis np tases eb ore 65&10% 

Door. Per doz. 
New Departure Automatic... $6 50 
Rotary. 

3 -in. Old Copper Bell....... 4 00 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell,fancy. 6 00 
3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell ; £50 
34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 5 00 
Hand. 
Hand Bells, polished....... 40&10% 
NOME DEORE, os ccbcecesss 40% 
oS Sree 30° vA 
Ns ours 6 to-bloaise 5 408&334% 
S| & ee 334% 

Miscellaneous. 

Church and School, steel alloy... .50% 

Farm, lbs... 40 50 7 100 

ree $190 240 355 475 

BEVELS, TEE 
os ~wl s, rosewood handle, 
eRe a ae ae ts 
Stanley’ s fron handle............N ets 
BINDING, OILCLOTH. 
ET ee eee 70% 
dete gc op eSt ings obec ol ae 
a a a rere 5% 
BITS. 
Auger. 
Extra Double Spur.........70&10% 
Ford’s Car and Machine.. . .40&10% 
ys eS eee 50% 
RR os ere ane ies os bso nese 50% 
Russell Jenning’s..........: 30& 10% 
Clark’s 2xpansive. Se is Zo 
Steer’s Small list, $22 00. .25¢ 0 
ee “ Large “ $26 00. .25% 
io eee 50% 
Ford’s Ship Auger pattern 
Ep pussies abiek a teascases oe 
CU opp hasd ie Wadewes casas ss 15% 
Countersink. 
No. 18 Wheeler’ s.....per doz. $1 60 
No. 20 4 2 40 
American Snailhead.. “ 1 10 
Rose “.. 1 30 
mY See << 1 20 
Mahew’ ‘i eee “i 90 
eee ““ 1 40 
Dowell. 
Russell Jennings.......... 30& 10% 
Gimlet. 
Standard Double Cut........ 40% 
German Pattern..... per doz. $0 60 
ecman Esinwics a win a's a S 
PRS eee rss 
Ser is 15% 
ountersink......... 4a 1 30 
Reamer. 
enning’s Square... .. r 2 50 
genning ¢ Square..... “4 2 00 
American Octagon... “ 1 75 
Screw Driver. 
No.7 Common...... “ 55 
No.1 Triumph...... { 1 25 
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BLACKING, STOVE. (ee Pozish), BROILERS. - Cable Log Chain. 
BLADES, SAW. Wire 70% a 25c per 100%. on Cable 
Butchers’. No. Crown, Self-basting, 90 doz. $2 50 Coil. 
Siandard, } & 1}-in......2062-35 Coil Chains, German Pat. 
C lock Spring ee eeeeeeee eereee 389 BUCKETS. eae i ee i 6o9% 
TAT. cece eveececeres eeeeeee ‘0 SE a eee 
s “ meh Pump, Rubber. ge 7s) SI, 65% 
¢ > ys et —0UlUL OU LS ee ee) | ee 2 os 68 eee ees 
pre versa gala ETE Gasear Vere a 4 75 |German Pat. Halter Chains 
Flexible, .2.0cccccscccscccscecs 30% Champion.........+. ss Doe ANP lb 29 Sih eb 8 663% 
Stal... cccrcccvecsccsosocs a Li ere OEE A NBS a oa dice alepcises b> wie 65% 
. Ae os 5 00 EIN 6 a 00. 0 6:5e:d kisser wee wee 60% 
Wood. Si nirckencevenses - 6 75 : ? 
Jackson's. ...+.++2+. per doz. $2 40 German Machine Chain. 
Piston >No: 6, 16,368 OF. 475 | Wend, te 8 10S12g | 32/0101... 50% 
Triumph.....secescecsecces Pe x dos ghee $2 90 3 25 3 Rilieatitiian 
en, top ear, plain, per doz. : 
— BLOCKS. swivel, ° 5 oda ad ey % oe, doz. $0 504 
nate } , 
Wooden. .....secccccerees 70&10% BUCKS, SAW. Pump Chain. 
Sei cos :sncdsseysseeionan 50% ite whe 
Ms oh diss ces ces per doz. $2 40 alvanized, per 100 Ibs...... $5 50 
kle. - 
ao Strap 708&10% BURRS, RIVETING. ae Chote. 
sich eeeAde aia Meas he oleh eRe He ke a Swed 
Com. BOE, cacvsvscenencosges 60% Copper Burrs only I rie eae 5% : 65% 
OARDS Tinners’ Iron Burrs only....... 685% Sash Chain. (Morton's): 
Bi a Steel, per 100 ft. 
Stove. : ae BUTTS. Dtieew ey Sautanse oeaedeaes $1 20 
Wabash Crystal......... et Prices re ie dren we slates 6 Casa bares acon 1 60 
Z “ OE eee rere 608&5%, 
Wabash a aerauey = Wrought Brass (New List)... ‘ 50&10% Dea o a aele shacia 8 wibiagana' to oheia aac 2 40 
Wabash Delft Enameled. . 49 Wrought Steel, Bright............ a Copper 
Wabash Art Inlay....... nig Wrought Steel, Japanned.......... ¢, OR ee Ee a : 00 
Wash. CALIPERS. Mee natensessacacease Oe 
No. 760, Banner Globe, (single) "RSS Se pene eee 35% | Ch Metal. 
pi ltit estese as obi per dos. $ $2 50 Inside and Outside.............. 35% = WT 3 00 
No. 652, Banner Globe, (singe) BAPE A rae Oe | eeeeReteeianned oben 450 
No. 862, White Hen, (glass) 395 CALKS Cable Sash Chains 
pec diet Waieas King. -per doz ‘io Logger’s Boot. — Ec sinerensananstees ows na 35% 
No. 172, Our Best, (soap saret) 3 28 | {Lufkin R. Co.'s), per M..... $3 75 iia joa te 5% 
chess es esdpessde®s < oe. in. 
964, Royal Blue, Canad) Shoenberger............ perlb. 5c er 2 5 
ni sSicewias nae ea aes per doz. 3 25 eseemer. Gee Pee oe “ 44c Per 1001bs.$16 00 13°50 12°50 
— eeu os ee cee “ bie Stretcher Chains. 
evict. i--yiee pipiens peaceable ola fs-in., $8 50; 2-in.,$7 75 per 100Ibs 
Carpenters’. CANS Tie-Out Chains. 
a eee per doz. $0 60 | Milk. DROWN Rc isecevsannneesd's 70&5% 
MOG ékeas enon Ze 1 20] Holstein. r Ch 
SS, - 2 25 ee 8 10 We ains. d 
ie ere - 3 38 Per doz..$18 50 2450 27 50 oo ard. — 30 
No. NE SSO OLD tt-46- Ga 
No. 113, brass plated. “* 110} Gem Pattern. <2 o tiene eee ees Pe 
No. N36, nickel plat'd “% 1 50 als..... 5 . 10. | CF— BS....... 0.0600. - 33¢ 
Per doz..$19 25 2375 2500] ©-—10-2.............. 38c 
BOLTS. Add _ per pair for Hooks. 
, : Illinois Pattern. Add 2 for Twist Link. 
Carriage, Machine, etc. __ eee 8 10 |Wagon a Chains. 
Carriage, {x6 and sizes smaller Per dozen........ $25°75 200) Inth........:. ts 2 
and shorter.......... g- .75&10% a Pattern. ‘ - Per 100 lbs....$6 50 600 5 50 
eo Ya na = F0810% Per doz..........$25 00 28 00 CHALK, CARPENTERS’. 
Machine, }x4 and sizes smaller ., 80c 
and shorter. 75810% CAN OPENERS. ee ecerceee 3 ae 
M me ee — _ io 0&10% ] See Openers. J ee yiscaiais ca e'eces . si 60c 
ore sistas; 5 vas 60& 10% . Common White Schoo “ 
Stove 80&10% CAPS, GUN. CANONS ook cwaasaes c 
a sas eaten ess 0ht a7 75% See Ammunition. CHARCOAL. 
in = ee ae 6 CARPET STRETCHERS. cs nicsnesswenes per bag, 95c 
sane —_—— CHECKS, DOOR. 
Gem, bronze plated............ 20% CARRIERS. DUNS i sraiedisducninnsiwes 30% 
Barret Hay. 
Cast Diamond, Regular...... each, $3 85 CHIMNEY TOPS. 
 paltetcl ie bates 75&10%| Diamond, Sling........ “7 00| Iwan’s Volcano. .........sse00e- 50% 
Wrought, bronzed.......... 50&10% 
ao : CARTRIDGES. ea CHISELS. 

Ww Wei ccpokessss 0504500 40&10 See A ition. i re Ps 12 14 
erty ee Round, per diss 00 3.50 : - 
youait ee ENO eee a nied CASTERS. ees - 2 " 

Sry 10 is : old. 
5 rought, heavy | Standard—Ball Bearing....... 50&10% el aide, bas ent 
— _— OC PED OT ROT Oe 60% | ber erer per Ib., 13c 
Posi Res Sos paionea wen 5 Woe Comms Stet. Smaller size, per doz...........+ 
das arciee y's intel iki °| Brass Wheel..................60%| Socket, Farmer. 
BORERS. ~~ _ porcelian wheels, new 0% | IVE vee eeeeereeeeeeees 758&10% 
ee Fall rl 3 ys Philadélpiia Plate, new list... "60% Socket, Framiung..........++ ,»- -50&10% 
Sil] hcg Ne. 31 ares teal, o2.$ 3 00| Martin’s....-...--0-.0- ssn 60% | Tanged, Firmer. 
eine poe Payson's....+..++++++++++- 75&107%) With handles...........+++++. 20% 
Enterprise Mfg. Co.'s No. 1..15&5% CATCHERS, GRASS. Choppers, See Cutters, Meat. 
ww” No. 2..15&5% Carroll's, No. C........ per doz. $4 25 cnvexs. pam. 
BOXES. — ake 2 3 | Goodell’s, for Goodell’s ay ro ~— 
Mail, No.......2- 1 2 10,| Per doz...... $560 5 Js 6 25 ON igay es FE teem 
oo eee $3 50 500 1500] Per doz......$6 75 950 1000 LINN on ckcsnceveasaies 5 00 
Miter 
? CHURNS. 
New LARGO... 6c ccveveees 15&5% CHAIN AND CHAINS. ‘ 
Stanl &, Anti-Bent Wood, 
moa tg see e cc cccerecees " a Breast Chains. _ngyeceapees 5 - 10 
railed tos ey —_ Doubleslack....... doz. pairs, $5 75] Each......... $390 460 485 
BRACES. With Covert Snaps. “* 5 00} Belle, Barrel................- 65&74% 
Fray’s G With Slide. ....... . 3 25| Common Dash 
ay connies “op Dissccees Without Slide..... 4 2 85 ee 4 5 6 
“ p~tgg Per doz... .... $9 00 1000 10 80 
‘ 00 | Bright Ox Chains. a. aw om oe 
j-in., $7 25; j-in., $5 45 per 100 lbs. CLAMPS 
Hay-Rack. a Cable a Chains. “ — -2--30% 
Inc n P fh Oe ccleaner 
Wenzelmann’ s Ni Carpenters’. 
Nao foo Ber 6b a eel et = a Se 25% 
Shelf. Per 100 ibs. 6 00 5 90 5 75 5 65| Hose. 
Clover Wrought Steel.........-75% | Inch..........00.. Sherman’ Jt brass,  igau per doe. .42c 
Glover Folding.......02521155165% | Per100tbs........ 5 55 5 55 5 65| Double, brass, 2-in. 90c 








Saw Filers. 
Disston’s list, $30.00........... '% 
Stearns’, No. 0, $3.50; No. 1, 
$11. 50; No. ‘3, $5.00 dos. 
Wentworth’ s, No. 1 1, $6.25; No.3, 
$8.75. 
CLAWS, TACK. 
Cast, wood hdle....... em, doz — 
Forged steel,wood hdle $0 80 
ee eee 1 00 
ee eee ” 508 
CLEANERS. 
Drain. 
Iwan’s Adjustable............. 55 
Iwan’s Stationary........... 40&5% 
Pot. 
WIS oor wiacarlsiance ots per doz. $0 75 
Side-Walk 
SERN ald. cte exes we per doz. $5 25 
WMG a's Kibivio head Ka Vee eae 65&5% 
CLEAVERS. 
Family. 
Beatty’s, Inch 7 8 9 
Per doz...... #8 75 975 1075. 
WONG a6 6 ootaicy dees per doz. $2 25 
Butchers’. 
MUO es hs bo endvawawbnene 25% 
CLEVISES. 
BERMORBIS 5... cc ceccessnccnces tb. 
CLIPPERS 
| ae enn ieee $1 90@4 75 
CLIPS 
FRE vinden ieieeemcrinnt 65&5% 
Damper. 
Standards... i scccceces per doz 70c 
WT Es ka vianweceacmere 7 
DN OT CT “ 17e 
CLOTH 
Emery. 
ee ae 50 
Hardware Wire—full rolls (100 ft.) 
2 to 3, incl., Galv.—in full roll. ‘® = 
4 and |, ere 
Noon ands Kale ae a ; 30 
7 MDS: vicewus = 4 00 
Screen Wire. 
12 mesh, painted, per 100 sq.ft. 1 20 
COLLARS, STOVE PIPE. 
Inches.... 5 6 7 
Plain Tin, per gro$1 99 240 3 3% 
Japanned Tin “* 300 350 4 2§ 
Lacquered Tin “ 360 420 4 88 
COMBS, CURRY. 
Nos. Per doz. Nos. Per doz. 
000 ....$0 37 299... .$1 05 
\ eree 60 ‘? e 85 
iS 55.5 2+ 9S Bee cee FQ 
;. ee 90 Satecss B Ae 
SOc. ER 620.... 75 
SOPs wc 80 1400.... 1 40 
COMPASSES. 
COMIN o.i5 Fc eFC a ne ewarde 
Pencil—Faber’s........ per doz. $1 
COPPER—See Metals. 
COPPERS. 
a 4 
m4 ACO Ee He - 8 .32¢ 
Foc dda 29c; 2. “ 28¢ 
3 ib TD ee * 26c 
CORD. 
Picture. 
White Wire (new list)........ 85% 
Sash. 
Regal Brand. -per th. = 
Puritan Brand.......... = 
CORKSCREWS. 
, =, On ee eee 
Williamson’s Regular........ 40&10 
Williamson’s Forged Worm....... 50% 
COTTERS, SPRING. 
All sizes (new list)............... 90% 
COUPLINGS, HOSE. 
We ivitexneckwwns per doz. $ 1.00 
Brass Plated........... - 85 


COVERS, WAGON—See Tente. 


CRADLES, GRAIN. 
Morgan's Grapevine...per doz. $22 25 
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CRAYONS—See Chalk. 


CROW BARS. 
Pinch or Wedge Point...... per th. 34c 
CUTTERS. 
Glass. 
Dn. Lbs. esspaereeoe te 40% 
Meat. 
Enterprise, Nos. 5, 10, 12, 22, 
2 OS” ae ae 
No. 202, list, $1.50 ea...... 40&74%, 
Pipe. 
Saunders’, No. 1 2 3 
OS Sea $0 75 1 20 3 80 
Slaw and Kraut. 
3-knife Kraut........ per doz. 11 50 
1-knife Slaw......... sad 1 75 
2-knife Slaw......... af 2 50 
Ps cto cabesee es os y ef 
DAMPERS, STOVE PIPE. 

BOO oa aio vos enon v4 sn + 0s ONO 
I er eer 0% 
DIES AND STOCKS. 
ES eer ee 40% 
DIGGERS. 

Post Hole. 
DR cess Saiki ake D per, doz. $9 25 
TR eee 9 00 
DN ori snSan eres ad 3 50 
OSS Seaaeeeee sal 10 25 
Iwan’s Split Handle... “* 7 50 
Iwan’s Perfection. 9 00 
Iwan’s Hercules pattern 6 10 00 
SS eee sie 17 00 
See also Augers—Post Hole. 

SRE SURE is sk asesw nce 65&10% 


DOOR CHECKS—See Checks. 


DOORS, SCREEN. 


-in. 4- pone, painted...... Net prices 
1}-in. 4-panel, painted : 
14-in. 3-panel, natural pine, 


DT ccasVesevssevex ss 
DOOR HANGERS—See Hangers. 
DRILLS. 

a ree aa 65% 
Blacksmiths’ Twist...........++++ 60% 

Breast. 
ge tt ee: each,$ 1 75 
Millers Falls No. 12..... “ 2 00 
Hand. 
Goodell’s Automatic, 
Nos. ol 03 3 20 
Perdoz. $7 75 11 50 12 5011 00 
Goodell’s Single Gear, per doz. 15 75 
Millers Falls 12 75 
** Double“ = 15 25 
Reciprocating. 
RE Wisinss6008Koe per doz. 16 50 
Bit Stock. 

Sf re 65% 
DRIVERS, SCREW 
ee ee. 65&10% 
ND 5 16.56 6i5:6,0 div eso oeeee 60% 

(SRE ee ree 50% 
Champion Pattern.............. 70%, 
Clark's Interchangeable..........30% 
er te cei payee Be e 
Reed's Lightning............. 
Goodell’s Spiral........ 50, 10, $a73% 
Yankee NB 56 Bio ois 6 we Gee 50% 
**  Spiral.. ."'50&10% 


EAVES TROUGH, GALVANIZED. 


Terms, 2% for cash. Factory ship- 
ments generally delivered. 


See also conductor pipe and elbows. 
EGG BEATERS—See Beaters. 
ELBOWS—Stove Pipe. 

Adjustable Stove. 


TOG ss ae 6 7 
Smooth, pej dee:80 4 090 1 25 
lan’d [nm 2a 
Corrugated Stove. 
LS eee 6 *f 
Smooth, per doz 0 75 090 1 30 
Pol’d, 40 165 2.35 
Plan’ a, “id > 25 290 3 75 
Four-Piece Stove. 
SE oes wee 6 7 
Smooth, per doz #0 60 065 9095 
Planished “* 175 19 255 


ELBOWS—Conductor Pipe. 


Galvanized Steel, Tin and Terne, 
Round Corrugated 





Size. 


















Subiect to discount. 








EMERY CLOTH—See Cloth. 
EMERY, TURKISH. 
5-tb. 
ee pkgs. 4 kegs kegs 
No.60 to 150, per: Stb. 6c 4c 4c 
eee 3c 3c 
ENAMEL, IRON. 
A-B Iron Enamel, 3 doz. case, 
pee wake aie OSS OT per gro., 15 00 
ee ee te 1 25 
EXTRACTORS, PIG. 
See Forceps, Pig. 
EYES. 
Bright Wire Screw—See Crete, B. 
Le OE gg. SP Teer Or 10kS%, 
Hooks and— 
DE ccasysnewasseaeebese wey 
ES ee see re eae, 90% 
FASTENERS, STORM SASH. 
a ae per.doz. $0 85 
EE nee ee ca 115 
FILES AND RASPS 
Uo Sos Shae cueeceNe ow b kn geee 70% 
Nicholson’s— 
I a5 5500 a desea eo 75&10% 
I 5's od cio wanes a 5% 75&10% 
Black Diamond............ 70&10% 
ee rr ee 75&10% 
EL err ery Tre 75&10% 
Kearney & Foot........... 75&10% 
fe errr rrr rr rr. 75&10% 
Nicholson......... 70&10% 
J. Barton Smith 75&10% 
X-F Swiss Pattern......... 40&10% 
EEE ccc cast baxvbeeerasees 70% 
Ee See ps 75&10% 
DAs SrGsbheosocgvakebwacer 70% 


FLUE STOPPERS—See Stoppers. 
FORCEPS, PIG. 


a per doz. $4 75 
Whisson’s Imp......... fe $2 
FORKS 

Barley. 
A a er 60&10% 
Wood, 4-tines........ per doz. $5 00 
Hay. 
2-tine. 6. e eee eee ees + SOK1O%G 
Be ccs rceneseodicoe ss cree 
eo Sits bose swocoe brewer ne tuee 60% 
TEE ee 65&5% 
DNs iss’ 9 'o'0 +56 05:b0 sao 
Header 
PED: oi 0554 ease antes ausee 60&5% 
Bet isch eu chand seu seeee 60&5% 
Manure 
a ee ee 60% 
GAUGES. 


Butt and Rabbet. 


Cream Pail. 


Pairmount......5 2.564 per doz. $3 75 
Marking, Mortise, etc........... 

2 ERE See erate PE ae error Nets 
Saw 
Wire. 

Bi ois cen desaesw cerned 25% 
GIMLETS. 
rer 
GLASS, WINDOW. 

ERE pe eater erry ee eo 90&20% 
ee eee re ber 90&5% 
GLASSES, LEVEL. 

SEs sce waa csweke per doz. $0 70 
TAME Ss ic SS cde esare Pe 55 
GLUE. 

Bulk. 
° BONS bcs sauce e es per | db. 18c 
A White............... 18c 
ey aE ss 25-5000 0 “ 164c 
Liquid. 
ee. 40% 
Le Page’s— 
OS! reer mere 
fe | Sear eee 
SRC TAS bebe tosasGaes sab mone 25 % 
GOODS 
EE ee eS Ly - 90% 


GREASE, AXLE. 
Wood Boxes. 


Hub Lightning. 5 ened Sik be Bite 
Paragon 


Wood Pails. 
Frazer’s, 15 tb, 80c; 25 tb, $1.30 each. 


Hub Lightning, 15 tb, 55c; 25 tb 
70c each. 
Tin Cans. 
Chamellene Graphite, 
te eee err $9 50 
DO eee ee eee re 25 = 
ae ory 37 00 
GRIDDLES. 
DORE ssvedde veer owessers 334% 
GRINDSTONES. 
Family. 
Inches.....0+ 6 8 10 
Per doz...... $7 75 975 12 50 
Loose. 
gk ere $22 00@$23 00 
Mounted. 
Ball Bearing... 1 2 3 
PS. a 75 30 335 
Common Bear’g 1 
See $3 35 3 15 3 00 
GUN WADS. 
(See Ammunition). 
HAFTS, AWL. 
Brad. 
eee per doz. $0 19 
Peg. 
SIN 5 seo bin 4:0 a 22 
Patent, plain top.. 43 50 
Patent, oather top.. Sa 60 
Sewing. 
a ce 22 
Sarre re 52 
HALTERS. 
RON, kiss 5.45 0 0-019 per doz. $1 10 
OS BES errr 4 1 85 
Eee or 2 00 
Les ather, rope tie....... rr. 8 50 
Leather, leather tie..... a 11 50 
HAMMERS, HANDLED. 
Blacksmiths, Hand. 
PORES rere rrr Err: if 
Engineers’. 
TP eTTETUre Te ry Tre rr. 50&10% 
 Farriers’. 
verry errr rs seb evvacoseveeltee 
Machinists’. 
see 54 0600000500055 ses 00 sORO Ie 
Nail. 
eT ee Eee EE er: 40&74% 
—— oo eee per doz. $3 85 
ee es 9 1 15 
PPO Sook sods ccsceeees 30&5% 
Riveting 
Sats) Saar A peers, 40 
Shoe 7% 
SW ss oicbevisewek per doz. $1 25 
Tack. 
COL ee oz. $0 35 
Pol’d Iron os hdl " 50 
Mall. Iron, Inlaid. a 1 55 


Magnetic..... i 2 3 
Per doz....... #079 080 1 00 
Magagine...:...... per doz. 4 75 


HAMMERS, HEAVY. 
Heavy Hammeis and Sledges. 


SPO DEON eo s5 <a oihc ke dks 75% 
D00Gs ONE OVE. sc ccvvecse 75&10% 
Masons’. 
Single and Double Face. . . .70&10% 
HANDLES. 
Auger. 


Common Assorted....per doz. $0 55 
Pratt’s Adjustable, Nos. 1 & e> 
| Saar ae 


Chisel. 

Hickory, Tanged, Firmer, Assorted, 
33c; Large, 38c per doz. 

Hickory, Socket Firmer, Assorted, 
27c_ Large size, 30c per doz. 

Applewood, Tanged, Firmer, As- 
sorted, 34c; Large, 42c per doz. 


Applewood, Socket, Firmer, As- 
PRS 3s S55 ak per doz. $0 20 
SINS Fics Gis owls a oo cee eR 40% 
i ee: 40% 


File, assorted, 13c; Large, 16c per doz 


Hammer. 
Adzé Bye........ per doz., 36 to 75c 
Blacksmiths’... .. “ 40c@75c 
Machinists’... .... “ 45c@80c 
fo "Se aera ee ie 40 
‘| Hay and Manure Fork...........35% 
Hor and Rake................:...35% 
eee per doz. $0 75 
PE Pee “3 80 





See Knives. 


HOLLOW 


And Eyes, 


Brass. c.20 
ORs 66 seas 


Awning.. 


Belt. 


Bench. 





Wenzleman’s No. 1. 


seeee 


See Stops, Bench. 








HANGERS. 
Barn Door. 
U.S. Rolled Bearing....... 60& 10% 
SOMES Se. Saeed es ss « 50& 10° 
oy ERP aaa 60%, 
J) ae 50% 
Wagner’s Adjustable....... 70&10% , 
Warehouse Big Twin.......... 25% , 
Conductor P. 
Iwan’s Perfection............ 50% 
Eave Trough. 
gee per gro. $2 35 
| ee eee 20% 
so i AOR: PS na ae ae 331%, 
Parlor Door. 
ee ee ree per set, $3 75 
Ives’ Improved...... oe 2 60 
Lane’s Standard..... im 3 50 
Lane’s New Model... 3 3 10 
Le Roy Noiseless..... “ 4 v0 
OMRON oie ho snore deka o 40& 10% 
HASPS. 
ee 40% 
With Staples—See Staples. 
HATCHETS. 
ee ere 50% 
Oe ea doz. $1 10@ 1 35 
rn 1 25 
Pe MMIINEE 5 sp Sse 55-95 Sain os 3.55 30% 


HAY KNIVES. 


HAY RACK BRACKETS. 


per | doz. $9 00 


Wenzleman’s No. 2.. 9 60 
HINGES. 
Blind. 
Clark’s Gravity . per doz. sets, $1 05 
og Sea eee 65% 
Shepherd's Noiseless, for W ood 
ere per doz. $1 05 
Gate. 
t. ¢ ae 2 3 
Hgs & Ltch, doz. $2! 9 3.275 4.25 
Hinges only = 2 OO 2-50 > 
Latches only. 90 90 ei 
ee per doz. prs. $6 00 
Si iisscspenes — Sets, 6 75 
SUPCTION.ccccces. “ prs. 9 50 
Screen Door. , 
ON BEON 5 8se sss oss0 gross $6 50 
Ob setataceGosecece, 6 75 
Spring. 
Bo A ee eee 25&5% 
Columbia Dbt. ‘Acting... i 
Teal Detachable... per gro. “$i U ‘g 
i. =e See % 
New Idea.........- per gro. 7, 20 
eight ies da sassics ss de® 
Wrought Iron. 
SOU MER ero og bs eclsov ase ades 
Light Strap Hinges......... 65&10% 
Heavy Strap Hinges........... 70% 
EO eS eee 60% 
meavy T Tinges........... 40& 10% 
Extra Heavy a Oo 664% 
Screw Hook and Strap. 
3 See per 100 ths. $4 25 
3¢ £0 20 in. ..006- +4 td 4 00 
2290 TA... 63. = - 3 75 
Screw Hook and Eye. 
eee ..-per 100 tbs. $6 75 
ee oe A 4 7 75 
Divs whee aecess ~ sf 9 75 
HOES. 
SRM Sado sbaededs se eseuses 70% 
Grub. 
PO casceees 05H e096 00 0.0058 70% 
SS eer per doz. $5 00 
Ladies’ and Boys’......-ssse0: 70% 
La Sp ery et 75% 
Planter’s Eye........2.0+++0+: 60% 
eereopanee isbn 2408 70% 


WARE—See Ware. 
HOOKS. 

EE OETS, 60% 
A RD 70% 


.per gro. 80&10% 







eoeeeee 
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Box. Standard, 
feces... 5 ’ 4 10 12 OMS cet eas thes 1 2 Bricks oan ee te, 42 See nee oe 
pre ee 2 0 sa oe Bach ‘oe laters $0 60 100 te eeceseceeeees.per crate, 42 . 

Bush. — NAIL SETS. 

Common Axe Handle, per doz. $7 00 Each .... $0 85 an ss . MACHINES. oe 

Chain. Baring. Without With NETTING POULTRY 
Inch... J&s% i ts } KETTLES. Angular las Ph es Auger ; ’ A 
Pr 100$7 60-8 10 9.45 41 ular... .per doz. 40 | Galvanized before weaving.. . .80&20% 

We i es os encoun, 15% Upright.... 2 60 4 00 | Galvanized after weavin 808 15% 

Clothes Lines. Couliron Ei siaie sepia law's ieusalviars —- Leather Riveting. Cut Pieces............ vi ras 65&5% 
Japanned.......... er doz.22-@24c oy EK RO ee eee per tb. 27c : 

Galvanized........ a a — PRM dere ae co eae rete 65% oes eceenee “sc sui ie 00 . NIPPERS. 

asa tae. oi ute deb eee eee in kh | Ree 2 oo | End Cutting. 

Cast Iron....... . 72e@ Little Giant......... ~ 3 00] Stubb’s Pattern, Inches. 5 6 

Gem Wire... meses ey : KNIVES. Pony, Pomeroy...... ‘a 7 20] Perdozen............. $465 6 75 
aaron Beet Topping. a Washing. End and Diagonal Cutling. 

Ee 25% Sirte. 9-in. Scimiter Blade, dz. $3 85 Maytag Blectwie . so sk oes is $60 00 Swedish Side. Inches... 5 6 

glee the cl 206 a, a ae 3 40 Multi-Motor ...... 65 00] Perdozen............. $450 5 75 
ae een OM OCOOROE HOOD: o.55.65 6:45 eRe oc 15% . Sade g teen ee wees 25 00} Hoof. 

Celi.“ Whidll, selon Corn. se lida aa | ee 40&10% 

aus, toate, eae of oy: eesti Wi hits cs vasssacce.. 55&5% 
Little Giant “ Lo es ‘i MAIL BOXES. 
Bieidacks o 3 25 Bare’ 15 | se Bones NOZZLES 

Gate. Woodford: 22222100. = = 3% Hose. a 
See Goods, Bright Wire. Drewine. : , MALLETS, Genuine Gem........ per doz. $3 90 

iat te tthe tad. Si Carpenters’. meeaie Ba ta etches bids, sara “ 3 60 
5S. Standard......... New List)...: sbre : istic... - 
Common. Nos. 2 3 1 | Adjustable: 220) 15% | "ihre Head. Small. . .per doz. .< ilbapmnnannabanenpeee as 
Per doz....... $150 160 1°70 arton’s Carpenters’........... 15% “ ee | "4 4S NUTS, HOT PRE 
‘ / : varge... 7 00 r ’ ESSED. 
toy pre ieee Sib ooe per doz. ;: = . Folding Handle............. 25&5% Round ithery.” it 2 25| Square Blank. 

_ . Reems 50] Yay. “ Lignumvite... 4 ( Ins. } 7 

Hammock. American, Sickle Edge. .doz. $10 50 Square Hickory... i rs 2 30 ib. 9}c 8c of. Sic ste i. dle 
With plate.......... perdoz. s0| Canton, Sickle Edge...“ 8 25 Lignumvite... “ 4 75) Square Tapped 
With screw.......... = 45 foot wicks eye - 8 00 | Tinners’. Ins. 4 Odio ees 

Lambrequin, or Drapery. per gro. ..21c eee ee es, 9 50 “ “ Ib..12$c 104c 8c 7}c 63c 64ce 6 

a er ee 50% @50&i0%, | {wan’s, Impv'd Serrated “ —— — vaoecabensc. “ S sel. Fe 5-Ib. boxes add. 1c " : 

Ponte ask ttddig 6645 Lightn’g, Holt’s Genuine 6 50 OY Ss aim 9:6 0:0-0:0 $1@1 50 PN barlete s, c per ib. to 

ili ada 0 Lightning Pattern... ae 6 00 Hickory, Sheet Iron.. 1 50 ave: DELCES: 

: . adsworth’s Sp’r Point. ‘“* 9 00 OILERS. 

CE ic ee ee 85% | Hedge. MATS Chase Pattern. 
(See Goods, Bright Wire.) CDAMCREO: 5 oats per doz. $6 00 | Door , . ng and Copper............. 70% 

: os Se § “ a ae PIM 6s tsobs wid aiesibiaid o:d-S occa eeibcin 709 

a. ra per Ib.54c nota eee ree 3 75 National Rigid......... 50&10&5% | Engineers’. — 

d —— Acme Steel Flexible.......... 50% Cannon. 35% 
HOOPS, TUB. Sommcen, Single. .... - 60 | sion Tin..........pe xr doz. $2 00@$: 5 
. U cane Gee Ss = Stove. in. evhin dheracy per doz. $2 00@$2 25 
MMO Ss ci per case of 3 doz. $2 25 Streeter, 4-blade...., cs 1 30 No . Bo eee e per gro. $3 25 ar ore j 
Streeter, 6cblade “ : - ssatlf SOO OE Te : 3 50 ommon............ er doz. $0 58 
seis: aidieosis wa 6-blade..... 2 00 No. | ae, Toasters. or came Plated Steel. o we " 00 
SE, G ZN. Y wire - covere Stove Mats, Malleable Fo 609 
Coupled. Commen......per doz. $0 60@1 00 , With handle....... perdoz. 110] Japanned..............000.. 658750 

Velvet, 3 ply-3” guar. press per ft. 1 Lander's 5 a ial sp 7 1 40@1 75 eet Asbestos Toasters, with OPEN . 

Elect 3 ply-2” guar. press... 7Ac Serapine. Preis ciaa cates. per doz. 60 linn JPENERS. 

Diamond “ “ OP 7 Aion Beech Handle Reali c.% 75@1 00 Inches........... oe 4 

romney * e a seen PAMOOE 85 6652 6.056 750%s 5 25@6 00 MATTOCKS. re per doz. $5 50 6 00 

llinois, l6c Round....... 350 3 80 

’ KNOBS. Som PPE CG we cab os ORO Ree ae 70% | Can. 
COTTON COV. RUBBER HOSE, —o MINS S00 0.0.6 drone aease <9 dire 0.4 60% Spm Wisse book we Gre per doz. $1 30 
: Mineral... o. os... er doz. 80 ESN SEDs 9 + 0009.40 . 65 
High Grade-}’’-guar. press.400 Ibs. 1 lic POSCCIRINS 565-56 s o'ac-s o a . 90 MAULS. Crate. 
‘ Iron, Ibs.... 10 1S 15 13 
eesebaseveveseccss “'S 
Special ** - * 300° 94 J . si Per doz...$4 00 450 525 5 60 V.&B 
Special . * “9 weet 1. #4 2 MB Eiicniwinnnsnes 5 75 
eader 100 73c LADDERS. he gy Ibs.... 10 12 14 
erdoz......... $0 550 600 7ITS, C J 
. a Contmon Lone. OF et oven Oe _ OUTFITS, COBBLING. 
= ode dC TTT 9c@14c Lake Super’r & Oregon Pat, 75&5% cnc aanga eendaes per dos. ¥- a 
ESOT C266 ote Ke eee J. 

ee oe Py ; E_ 200 | Extension. _— Family................ * 9 75 

Nos P 75 80 UN a cS enc Scclattaetasieeh sts do te 14c MEASURES. 

Per gro. .$5 40 6 00 6 00 10 s0| SH?- ‘aiieaiiaen: Fa 1 pk. 4 bu. a 
SR eee 2 3006 Common, | OE alvanized, doz,...$2 25 3 00 3 85 E / 

Per gro... $3.50 5 00 24 50| Common, with Sheif, add 1oe’’’'** |Japenned, "1 95 2.45. 3 1g | ROTM eee eee eeeenee, <oeON 

Nos..... 60 59 68 aoe 15c PAILS. 

‘ F “4 rth 23S 215 85 1 45 WEMEHIBNS POEL. 5. ioe Secs cca. 20c MILLS, COFFEE. Cream. 
rinkerhoff’s. ; 14-qt., without gauge, . $. 
Per mil $14 40 LANTERNS. Euserotion MECCA AGED ODED NCP de ware 25% 20-at., wa sl gauge per doz se a 
Psd rrs dee eh oeadaee Bull's Eye Police. owe a Pitre eee eee eee recess san 20-qt., with gauge..., “ 4 50 
; DM isnedcrencsknnns 40-124&24% 
IRON, PIG. Fe a. Light....per doz. $9 00 Sap. 
See } = “in. Regular....... n ( -qt., Galvanize » 
ee Metals.—First — ying Sanaa ‘eS “ . pe MITRE BOXES. eee ‘ alvanized, per 100. . 7 = 
— IRONS. Buhl. See Boxes. 14-qt., “ a 7 
ling. ale 10-qt., IC Tin.... “iy... 11 00 

AS a et ae per doz. $0 40 Vehivle RD eras Ran “e po MOPS. ——* » re 1S 00 

. PSG aun ys owiceveeks vote 30 PR aaa ates ag re per doz. $3 15] !4-at., *... 17 00 

Princess...0.. 122121) « 70 LEADERS, CATTLE. ney Salen “Galva, ats, 14 161820 

eae plas “ 2B os Pounds... 4 1 1; 2 Per doz...$3 90 410 500 5 50 

- “ 70) Bor dos. .7°2 72: $055 070 2'75| Per Soven-$2 00 2.35 265 3 25 | wate, 

ee hl age eee ee 7 : Galvanized... .qts. 10 12 14 
WOON MOO 6 Ss ciastccc eck 20&5% | 7 LEATHER, LACE. oe See ne ee eae ee Fe 

Sad. RES Se ETE 60&5% | Gladiator—B. B. Wood. 

d Sides. lnches 16 18 20 Cable, 2-Hoop....... per doz. $1 90 

CRARBOR oo ips. 35.0.5 er doz. $11 00 i 7S eee ‘ 5 Cable, 3-Hoc “ 

Commun, peliad se eae | a Ouitty....... per sq.ft. $0 35| Each.. 00002772; $650 725 8 00| Cable, a. ‘ttre yO 
Bi. Asbestos Bare eet +! 4 net. LEATHERS, PUMP. King Universcl—B. B. Standard, 2-Hoop.... > 00 
ib, Oe eas : ; é 7 stands - 5 2 25 

Common, nickel plated. ..... . 3°98 Valve and Plunger.............. 10% oes se hinged * - os “3. secieeadatadiacciein _— 

Chinese Polishing....per doz. 7 40 LIFTERS Big Giant......... 3 50 390 4 25 PANS 

peundry, Sq ere a 5 751 Stove Cover. : Litile Giant........ 250 265 2 75 | Dripping.........cccscccccccee 65% 

eg Pov 0. 2...... 6 25 epppered eee per gro.1 75@3 65 Fry. 

~~ ’ ee ee i gaan ae : , y, 
No. 50 J, Enterprise, per set, 93 Riedie. Coppered ** - ro NAILS. —— tte ee eens 7 
No. 55 J, 90} Alaska, Nickeled “ 5 00 | Cut Steel base, $2 75 — = ° 
No. 50 T, “ “ 1 00 Ld cans OE Ee e, P2 Roasting. 
No. 35 T° es 6 Transom. | CMON ss tadiewiecccociectae 2 85 Pasins 
Tailors’ Sad......... wert. Ee Saosin caiene 80% | Wire. Nos.... 1 2 3 4 
Tailors’ Geese. ...... ¥ 54 LINES Se $275 Per doz.$4 75 575 650 7 50 
Ideal. Chalk. Carload Lots............... 2 63| Neverburn 4 00 450 550 6 00 

6 lb, Household. .........6., $3 50] Twisted in 20-ft. hanks Cement Coated Savory, No. 200.......per doz. $8 40 

9 lb. Dressmaker’s........... 425] Nos. 4 ae” oe 9 Small Lot 75 

14 Ib. Tailors’ Goose. ..777. "7! "oes Gees 2) 20 295 2) 3661 Catesdion. 0 "°°°*"" ¥ asin 

Paves ss 2 : ‘ varloa eT ee Terres 2 63 Building. 

yere. Twisted in 50-ft. balls. H : 1 ~ 

Single Duck Nest per doz. $5 25 le ae ee 1 2 3 4 orse Shoe. Fiala... ----+-. a each i 

Dx uble Duck Nest. : j PY) ° 6 25 Per doz.. ae 30c 35c 4lc Ausable ee eee orcrccccccsees 55&5%, Tarred. a “ 1 60 

: 4 f Cc 11 larred Felt. ‘ 1 90 

SUtion.<.... each 2 60 ee a - — Perfect. ARINC Ries , No. 20, Red Rosin er roll 3 

hase: eG wes i. SRS 1 -cinnensigg ERE CT “tagline pe Sin. . .NeF roll, 4 

L JACKS. se Per dos..... 22c  25¢ Sie 3c Putnam. ......seeccccceees 20854, No. 30, Red Rosin. . . o 
ocomotive PRR VEY bso Wome Teco ke 70% Mansons’, in 100-ft. hanks. . doz. 80c oh dO ee. 4 | Sand and Emery. 

Wagon. Clothes. Clover Leaf........ perlb.,net,10$c}/ Star................ low list, 50% 

Miller. 0.000. Sse oes 50% | O0-tt. Jute........... per doz. $0 95 | Picture. -abyleoaeemmeie <a 

ilver, 60-ft. Sisal.......... es 1 40 B H Ba Wrapping. 

OR Ss cucis 2 ee ae: eee 2 ee Oe bee ............ per lb. $3 75 
Each..........+..80 60 $080  SO-4ft. Braided Cotton, 25 PORES. os ctvesecnccessecs +30 Rag... ---.-- sesso ee ig 2 2s 
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64 
PARERS. Tinners’ PUNCHES. 

Apple PETE Heebbe sae 40%6) Conductors’. 

Bey rte os ian tac ners -per doz. ° 4 Mth skcoeauvtcasseeerd each, 54c SS SEES nee per doz. $2 50 

urntable........... A 
ad a eee ee tb. 19 
 ppapmamabe » to PLUMBS AND LEVELS se oad 

ipa eotae MCL. sys oes wareceece Nets 

, COMO. os 6.o5.4.03 per doz. 60c@70c 

Potato. , OCOORS..0 +5 vccccrpescrecoscosd 40%, ee re os 72¢@84e 
Goodsell’s Saratoga, 10} in., dz. 6 50} Davis’ Iron.................+.. 25 
Goodsell’s Saratoga, 5 in., dz.5 50| Davis’ Inclinometer............. 15% UTTY 

In Bladders. ; 

PICKS POINTS. trict! r 100 tbs. $3 00 
ey, 5% | Drive Well Points............ 75&5% stimulants - 
Drifting and Poll Picks.......... 70% i RAIL. 

— ea os pe G POKERS, STOVE. eo tnd a . 

oe wie ean wie Pie Wr't Steel, str’t or bent, per doz. $0 55 coer 1pein. a Say Agnes 34e 
Wr't Steel, wood handl’s 8 Storm King melon atechangie «c= 

PINCERS. Nickel Plated, coil hand!’ aad 65 —— 

— va gir Painted seal SES Se per ft. 44c 
Inches POKES, ANIMAL. Bronzed wrought iron... .per ft. 84c 
Per doz. . $1 “30 2 “40 2 95 3, 7s Cracker Jack, wr't steel, per doz. $4 50 

DIN cas carck ossvcsssscee 45% RAKES 

ri 40% POLISH. a eae per doz. $5 20 

Metal. Garden 

PINS. Black Silk, No. 50, 4-gallon, 

DLS 'c.vxueses se bdeeederh ene 664% 

— Black Silk, No. 60, 6-02. ~——tiaatiegs io 70% 
Gomenen. . .per box of , gro. $0 4 eT ee poets 1 00 Malleable Iron, heavy......... 60% 
Hovt yt's...... ss : “ 20 Black Silk, No. 70, 1-pt. —. Ppt Hay. 

ea ; per doz 

poner Black Silk, No. 80, ican, er eer $2 20@$2 40 
Fluted, 15-4 r doz. $1 01 per doz. 3 75 | Lawn— Wood. 

a ah... per f0% ® 60| Black Silk, No. 90, I-gallon hE” per doz. $3 25 

 ahagieapbeatena “ 190 per doz. 12 00] Automatic...) 2)... - ae 

Spir: eoceeeeesescese ae Shoe. Lawn Queen i Sea “ 275 

Pe wes owe per doz. . heees “~ Jumbo, 36 teeth..... - 6 00 

PIPE. ieee cts ts ube 
Conductor. Jae o 55c@$1 5 RASPS—See Files. 

Standard Gauge Conductor Pipe, — i se all ag ee nanos 

plain or corrugated. " 
Derchnerchsheabbsgase 80% "Black Bagle,1tb.cans, pr.gr-815 00 | Star... cess ccsvees vores ++ 30% 
PR cir eneskp ees ccs 75&10% Black Sil oe Ps ter Y, 
L. C. L. to Dealers:— 5-Ib. pail...............-. IN 5.48 bee bddieenaeceudres 35% 

Terms 60 days; 2% Cash 10 days. Paste, 5-oz. cans. Sait sen 75 
Factory shipments generally delivered Paste, 4-Ib. cans. nd 1 00 RAZOR STROPS. 

Liquid, 4-pt. cans. 1 00 Aenea 50% 

Lead. a, 6-02. cans. “ 75 | Star (Honing). ........-.seee00- “) 

t. Air Drying Iron 

— —_ eushescrs suse per > ote + iatamadpeata 1 25 REGISTERS. 

eet ee ie ee Black Tack, 3 -Ib. cans. ss > 25 (All Sizes). 

Stove. Dixon’ sC ait. of Iron. om 5 75 apanned, Bronzed & Plated. .70&107, 

Acme—lInches.... 5 6 7 Nickel Plate......... 4 50 hite Porcelain Enameled....... 60% 
Smooth, per jt.. 8c 84c 10}c Solid Brass and Bronze Metal. 40&10%, 
Planish *""30¢ 31¢ 38c POPPERS, CORN. — (Baseboard and S68 10% 

Peerless—Smooth. 7c 8c 9ic]| Round or Square, I-qt. “per, doz. $1 00 i celal ny ator lala ites ° 
Polished. ...... l44c I5}c 18 ¢ — 2-qt--...-+.... 3 ; +4 REGISTER FACES. 

Fanaa ay , i" si 7 . a Pee PSI Net He rND Japanned, B-onzed and Plated, 

e-u nches. ! So 
Smooth........ Tic 80 9c POTS, FIRE. assailants aiid ddeaaaa aii 
7 to 6 in. Smooth Tapers, pr. jt. .11¢ caren S Lanieat scam COs Sr) Sateen te2...,.....,.. 75&10% 
6 in. Smooth T’s........ St © eee each Heavy Round Grati 70% 
. MB. wc ccceces ‘0 
7 to 6 in. Planished Tapers.-... 45c sin aac - -each,$6 75@8 0 White Porcelain Enameled....... 60% 
a Solid Brass or Bronze Metal. .40&10% 
Yale Patent Lock Pipe—Stove. POWDER. ; 

s” 1 SO sed 7-6" See Ammunition. Bull RINGS. 

Battle Axe, Blue. . 71 "9 103 re 2}-in. 3-in. 

ans Slip, 4h at 10 11 PRESSES, FRUIT AND JELLY. ed . ee ee ic? 60 $2 00 

less, “7 84 10 I1 : . ; ct a ea’s Improve elf- 

Da i : 0? - ne 3 : 4 Enterprise Manufacturing Co 25% . Piercing copper, rn ‘ad 
e, Rus. in....15 16 1 1 teel, per doz......... 90 1 
aps. Fie Pipaichet 4 1 2a Bs PRIMERS. Nickel plated......... eS: sibe 

vano, G 16 17 618 See Ammunition. and Ringers—Hog. 

If cont no up, add per joint Blair’s Rings........ per doz. $0 58 
for ved, Ic; riveted, lfc. Crating Blair’s Ringers....... - 75 
made-up pipe extra PRUNERS. Brown’s Rings “ss 50 

PDD ; Disston’s Pole......... per doz. $6 50 Brown's Ringers..... 80 
Wrought Iron Gas Pipe. wesbd n a la 756109 | - Champion Ringers... 1 60 
Stic: Makk....5006. discount, 50% iat tittattaaaaticaecs . a age Beet tee ‘6 70 
————_... 60,1085 ill’s Ring, boxes....  ** 55 

let to 6-in., black... ae PULLERS. coo ly 5. 2 60 

7-in. to 12-in., black. . “628% | Cork. oe. ieee a : fo 

(@hin. gaan “ = LO Serr each, $3 10 Wolverine Rinsees ey “ 80 

“In., g a ‘qo : g ea re 1 40 Fruit J a do 
[Sn to 24a cava: “ whe Quick and Basy...... 7 +e Widen. per Ib... .30c 
eA : Nal. °° . | .White..............perib..... 
Ce errr r doz. 10 80} Key. 
PLANES. Giant Pattern... 1... Pee 9 00[ Split, round......... per doz. $0 17 
Stanley Iron Bench........... . Nets PE eae rere nies - 49) Ball, vound...00.55: -* 40 
RIVETS. 
PLATES, TIN. PULLEYS. and Burrs. 
See Metals in Column 1. Awning—Jap’d..........ecee00- elle yh pinta ig 6 sie 
age _ seerccceccccccces S08:10% | ae RR a ictal B 70% 
PLIERS. Hay For. 3 ss Ns a ot seh per tb. $0 10 
Iron Wheel, 5-in..... per doz. $1 75 Slotted oT ere. per doz.40c@45c 
Giant, Button’s—80% off list. Wood Wheel, 6-in. 1 80) bular 

Wood Wheel, 6-in., ‘ pass knot, uoutar. . ' 

ee OL” eh ee eh eG eee aeee per doz. 2 55] Nos. | and 2 assorted sizes, doz. 45c 
DEC ccchsssbancesssoeee 30% | Hot House—jap'd SekeSonneee 50&10% RIVET SETS 

MEGS bciouhbswsobessesy oouee | a peers 60% : 
f= > aeaadapeabedlods s0&10% | See Sets. noe. 

Upper End and Diagonal Cutting Sash. dos. $0.18 ons: o , "7 tie 

i cadseeeee Common. ........0+. per doz. 16 in. Com. on reels. per 4 c 

RPO Ee. ...-.-+.. 70% Common-Sense, 2-in.. 20g }3,5-16in, Com. incoils.. “ 

Fencing oa Pattern, 2-in.. ‘“* 4 4, 5-16 in. Imp’lin coils... “ Hn : 
LG sucha awe os ees 

Black Bull.......... per doz. $8 25| Steel. 2221222222211: . ee J 

Farmers’ Choice. . e 8 00 Hardware Grade, rates, ‘per fb... 104c 

Russell’s......... rs 8 25 PUMPS. Pure Manila. 

Wat and Round Nose. ince Spout ‘ ‘ ‘ re sone Pa oes per Ib. sae’ 
Rorment's vewean penbones os veneam Each.... $1 00 115 130 170 RULES. 
eee SE ew 4 50 Boxwood oc aidieitiliegar a Nets { 
Waragon........ seseeeveeeee+50% | Cyclone, tin......... 4 : 40 Eee eer or: Nets f 
G—inkes 7 8 2 10) 12 | Pmecwpe.- gS SASH WEIGHTS. 

“er dos...$3 00 350 450 550] Little Gant.........each 3 33 {See Weights. 











Be Ve Be.. 


Clover Leaf Dutchman. 
Honest Dutchman. 





SAWS. 
Buck. 
tat REED AI PE ee 25% 
a ae ean 25% 
Butchers’. 
Tap abibcr Sreiins kee oes 30% 
Circular. 
SE ee 50° 
| est OE ae Raae 50& 10% 
eT ee ee 50% 
Compass. 
Common sine d per doz. $1 pag £0 
gf RE ee a Ta 
Cross-Cut. 
SEIFERT eC TEC PERE 45% 
MEE Es lvioneceebee ees el oa 30% 
] 
Dehorning. _ 
ee per doz. 5 75 
Hack. 
co Oe ee 25% 
ce TTT oto ee 50% 
HAT. coc ccccsccccceccces c++ 25% 
Hand and Rip. 
COS 30% 
Disston’s Nos. 8, D8, 12, 76, 112, 
D100, and 120 (new list) ee. 25% 
OS Se eee 30%, 
Enterprise, hand..... per | doz. $5 00 
Our Saw, hand....... 4 00 
Our Saw, 10. s 02.. z 4 50 
Keyhole 
OMB sone sw dbs he soe 25% 
Narrow Band. 
RINOINN 5 5555 45s biwk besos: 30% 
Panel. 
SUN BU 0 sos b coSosecvcwcd 30% 
} 4 
Pruning. 
oT OR es ee ee eee 25¢ 
| Rift. 
NN coo 5 o555)eebesso 45% 
Wood. 
SMD so > cies Seas per | doz. $4 50 
i ee 6 00 
SAW BUCKS—See Bucks. 
SAW SETS—See Sets. 
SAW TOOLS—See Tools. 
SAW FRAMES. 
Common, plain...... per doz. $1 25 
Common, painted.... a 1 70 
SCALES. 
Counter. 
ee ee eee 40& 10 
Platform. 
EG nee e tres 665% 50% 
SCISSORS 
AE icy oO cat eae ae 60% 
SCOOPS. 
Grain. 
§-bu. “‘Hercules”.....per doz. 13 70 
l-bu. “‘Hercules”..... a 15 00 
SCRAPERS. 
Box. z 
pS rer re per doz. $4 00 
Cabinet. 
Cast Steel........ per doz. 60c@75c 
Road. 

6) 7 5 3 
Without run’s, ea.$4 00 375 3 50 
With runners,ea. 4 25 400 375 

SCREEN DOOR HINGES. 
DNS ov os wssce ese gross, $6 50 
BOE wa beakoorecrwass 6 75 

SCREWS. 
Bench. 
Iron, inches.... 1 1} 1} 
$3 67} 420 5 25 
Wood, white maple...per doz. 3 67} 
Hand—Wood............ 65% ne v list 
ES Sarre 7085" C 
Rs mia Bidirite Bua Sia oCinoa 9-6 + 9 * 70% 
Lag or Coach — all sizes, oe 
ae aa ae 5&10% 
Pega aa 
Nos...... ‘4 5 & 
ee: doz.. “1Be oe 26c 30c 23c 25c 
Wood. , 
P. H, Bright, 6. ies 0a pouees so 80ue 
JS =, ae er: 
FP. H. os eet CUn were I 
Bi OS aa re, 
ee. wbiews's Siam 
a Nickel TL” 
SCYTHES. 
Be Ve Be, grass...... . -per doz. $ 
Clipper, grass...:...... . 
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SETS. 

Nail. 
Round, common..... per doz. $0 33 
Square, common..... ps 42 
Octagon, common.... “* 33 
No. 5, square........ = 75 
Cup point, knurled.. sa 75 

Rivet. 
See per doz. #1 20 
Tinners’ ee LS TeRETETE CE LETT. ‘c 

Saw. 
Aiken’s Pattern...... per doz. $3 50 
Common Lever...... 4 1 .20 
Disston’s Monarch... “* 6 50 
Disston’s X-Cut..... - 12 00 
Ca esics Bda-o<'> ” 1 50 
Se +3 80 
Nash’s Hand........ a 3 15 
Nash’s X-Cut........ 4 20 
Stillman’s Lever..... "5 1 30 
Stillman’s X-Cut.. = 2 50 

SHARPENERS, SKATE. 

Oe rere re per doz. $1 60 


SHAVES, SPOKE. 


per doz. $1 10@1 85 
2 75@4 75 





OP ee ovr ieee Nets 
eared kpaeaneewabesess 15% 
SHEARS. 
Pruning. 

Buckeye, MO Bisics per doz. $5 75 
Buckeye, No. 2...... “= 7 40 
California Pat., 9-in.. “* 3 20 
California Pat.,10-in. ‘“ 4 00 
Draw Cut, No. 3.. re 13 75 
Draw Cut, No. 4.. “ 6 50 
H ‘s Pat 0 Ol 14 012 


Per doz...$1 40 210 290 2 80 


OP er per doz. $4 00 
es ~ Og BBA. 

ee 7 

Reg. Grip...... $11 25 1150 12 00 

Nar. Grip., doz. 1100 1125 12 25 
ele eae eee 60% 


Tinners’—See Snips. 
SHEAVES, SLIDING DOOR. 


‘ommon. 
eS SEC 5 
3 ere $0° 60 0O 45 110 
Hatfeld’s 
ere $0 90 1 30 2 20 
SHELLS—See Ammunition. 
SHELLERS, CORN. 
WOON. 6 i sidebonesvecne per doz. $6 75 
SHIELDS. 
Expansion Bolt Shields....... -- 60% 
SHOES. 
COMMS 655s scree cakes 60&10% 
SHOT—See Ammunition. 


SHOVELS AND SPADES. 
oal. 
No. 2, yraneiet. “per doz. $5 50 


a Eee OE ae per doz. $3 
Ames’, Me eae Dison, 124% SA errr 4 00 
Neverbreak, hollow bek, bik. $15 75 STOPPERS, FLUE. 
National. TE 791 COMIN 0 6 hiv icbweves per doz. $0 40 
Buckeye... “ Te -oc¢, \ ME RIAN vo 5 carisacdwilexe avn re, 45 


Mohawk... “ eee 
Drain. 


Iwan’s Perfection. ............ 50% 
Railroad, etc. 

Black Diamond...... per doz.$12 00 

da 5 75 





Per ee $1 65@$9 00 STRAPS. 
ska Stee 
CCE CCE per | doz. prs., “$I 80 
WRE@EMEIC. .... os 000s r doz. 50} ‘> 
faa per ¢ = SO SRGIG. 20.222 000- 60@ 
SINKS STRETCHERS. 
Cost Iron. Carpet. 
WN el ook c's atiarats 50&10% See per doz. $3 
Enameled, White........ _ "50&10%, eee “i $2 
Wrought Steel. Malleable Iron....... = 
Painted, new list........ 40&10&5%} Perfection........... me 
SLEDGES—See Hammers. <2 pala tad tala 
SNAPS, — 
Ch S, HARNESS N. S. Elwood’s....... per doz. $6 
¢ ene OE ee 334%, O. S. Elwood’s....... “ 
jase. tte e eee e eens 3085 % Little Giant......... < 
eye eee rrr rere 60% Safety... ....-+++++. . 
SNATHS. “rs pe 
Double Ring, Bush... Canton Tackle Block. x 
Patent Loom Bush ee * 30, Warner’s..........+. 
Patent Loop, Grass.. = 6 75 SWIVELS 
SNIPS, TINNERS’. Malleable Iron......... per tb. 
ead 40&10% | Wrought Steel......... per gro. 
Rae ¢exsassespanivned 10% 
Ws dovekissbianedvurdioadase % TACKS 
See CS See ere 
SOLDER Metals. BCR WONG 5 occ csc ccdces 
SPRINGS, DOOR. Pe EN OMS 6 is vc eee sce 
Perf ee ere 40& 10 
Ee 1 2 3 4 Ginned CES owasnes care 
Per doz..... SOC S6E. Ee ee cn scr kncevesneeeys 
eliance. Uphoisters’ GM iin esis hie 
Per doz. . light, $1 15; heavy, $2 50] Upholsters’ Wire............. 
gM ee, tidbits Double Pointed.............. “ .90 
t, i SME or ass pan cine seca per Ib., 34c 
ES ape per a SA MERE S 5 bin.63 did bein e'se's beep 7 
Warner’s No. ....... 11 OS rer 40&10' 


13 
Per 4oz........ +e Gee $0 75 1 35 


Steel and iron.........+ 
Mitre 


Porcelain Lined, Wood.. “ 
Boss, malleable iron... . 
Iron Frame, porc’n bowl 
Iron Frame, glass bowl.. 
Little Giant, tin’d iron.. 
Drum, japanned....... 
Drum, nickel plated.... “ 


STAPLES. 


gh Ae vei 
Fence—less than carload. 


Galvanized....... 
Netting. 


Wrought. 


STEELYARD. 
Discount 25%. 


STONES. 
Axe. 


pS re 
| eee ee 


Oil— Mounted. 
Arkansas Soft.. 


STOPS, BENCH. 


Gem, flat, painted...... 
Gem, cor’d, decorated. . 
ae eee ri 

ig Re ae 
Skinner’s Common Sense 





40% n 
(Add, for iis, $2.50 per , Ped net.) 





Common Wood........ per doz. 


WONNN 


ai bis dae kS saan 
sss 
ooomoouco 


pO ee per th. 93@94c 
re per | 100 tbs. $2 ° 


Galvanized....... per 100 tbs. 


Wrought Staples, Hasps and 
Staples, Hasps, Hooks and 
Staples, and Hooks and 
BNO Se vic es cecwces 80&10&10 


Hindostan..........; per fb. tg 
oe 9 


38 c 
PAS ee ree 60% @60&5% 


Arkansas —- Peake per | doz. - s 


PEENGORAT «22 00 600 “per tb. 

Oil—Unmounted. 

Arkansas Hard...... per fb. 
Arkansas Soft....... “a 
TR 8 
ee Seer pe 
Ae ne 
Lo oe 

Scythe. 

Black Diamond........ per gro. $8 
eS Ear : 4 
Gem Corundum...... < 
Green Mountain..... o 
SS Sea = 
Quinnebog.......... = 
ee = 


STOVE PIPE—See pipe. 
STOVE BOARDS—See Boards. 
STOVE POLISH—See Polish. 


Bale. 


Mole. 


Mouse and Rat. 


Plasters’. 


Sta ndard, wien 


Dowell. © 
Per doz... 5 
Cedar. 


Indurated. 


Galvanized. 


4 “ “ 
3 “ 
4 
I 


3-ply Jute, 4-!b. 


Seins. 


SS ae 
Hard. 


“ “ 


“ 


Bagging 
4- 


Fodder or Lath. 


Inches. . 











TAPES, manent se 
Sg aT Pee eee 


Cetin: Rea. Woes outers 
TEE BEVELS—See Bevels. 


THERMOMETERS. 


Se CA 5 uc oe sds’ 
All other kinds. 

Cow—See “‘Chains.” 
TOOLS, SAW. 


Disston’s Universal 


ese eeeeeeereeee 


pd Ree 


Holdem Mouse............-- $2 25 
PRONE RNs odo da sicaace< 


Ce 


TUBS, WASH. 


Per doz.. $5 oo 
35 
Per doz... 6 10 


Per doz... 8 55 


TWINE. 
3-ply Cotton Wrapping 
4 Ld oe 
4 a Extra Wrapping 
4 > Hvy. Wr: sping. . 25¢ 
Wrapping on tubes.. 
ndia He emp, }-th. balls 
th. 


“ “ i-th. 
2-ply Jute, 4-tb. 


Jute Wrapping, }-tb. balls 
Jute Wool, 1-Ib balls 


a ee re eee 
SL Sa per | Ib. 32c 
32 


38c 
Stz aging, , 4-tb. bz all, size 21 


3-ply, “BR” in hanks. pa eS 
wi 


3e ii] as). aad oe 
3- “ Silver Finsh, in hanks... .: 


DS Eee Cer rte tree 
PA ik ag cel Sa RAs Oks 


Pheenix, Oval Slide, 


23 
Each..... ‘$1 25 
Parker's Parallel. ........cccc0- 
ye ee 
Parker’s Swivel Base 
Parker's Re-inforced 






WARE, 
Stove Hollow Ware. 
Plain or Unground............ 50 
COMER as cc ccccccccecnc 45 
Enameled Ware.............. 334 
SCORCH ROWE 05 oc icc cescs 60&5% 


Country Hollow Ware, per 100 ths. $3 00 
White Enameled Ware. 


Maslin Kettles............ 60&10% 
Neverbreak Flat and Round 
Bottom Kettles........... 60&5% 


00 | Covered Ware. 


Tin’d and Turn'd..........35&10% 


pS SS re 45&1 
Glue Pots. 

WMP iis Wig: ico 00'S Dkare arable 25 

arr ee 30% 
Enameled. 


Cherry Blossom and Chrysolite.50%. 
WASH BOARDS—See Boards. 
WASHERS. 


Standard O. G. cast iron. rt th. 2}c 

os a iron in bulk, per wy . 
n 4 q 

9c 64c Sc Sc 4$c 44c ‘is 

ais wy — in 5-tb. boxes, per tb.: 


10c 4e Gc Sic Se Se 4ie 


WEDGES. 
Bia dictnsnewg-ewseen per doz. $0 30 
Se ee per fb. 103 
NO aid Save. oid neverdierae: acess ™ 8 
WEANERS. 
Calf. 


Fuller’s, per doz......$2 00 to$2 50 
Tyler's Safety, perdoz. 1 85 to 2 40 
Carroll’s, per doz..... 3 OO to 3 75 
Hoosier, per doz..... 3 50 to 4 66 
Shaw Perfected...... 3 OO to 3 75 


WEIGHTS. ; 


| ee ee ere per fb. 24c 
Sash—f.o.b. Chicago....per ton, 23 00 
WHEEL BARROWS. 


Common Railroad...... per doz. 17 00 
Heavy Railroad........ Pie 24 00 
Panama Steel Tray..... = 39 00 

Klondike Steel Tray.... “ 28 00 

WHEELS. 

COMMIS. ii cctsncsenwes 70&10&5% 

MONS 5:6 aweoe so eahnah maags 75&5% 

Well. Ins... 8 14 
Per doz. ‘$3 00 4 30 5. 40 15 00 

WIRE. 

Barbed. Painted. Galv'd 
Carloads, per 100 ths. - 79 $349 
Less thancar “ 2 94 3 64 

Brass. 

a a en ee” 20% 
In 1-Ib. spools, new list........ 50% 


Broom—Tinned.......60&19&10&10% 
Cable—Same price as Barbed Wire. 


Copper. 
SiR GN ikdis ob Kscibeoa:w ad ninan 20% 
1-fb. spools, new list........ 50&10% 


Fence—Smooth. 
Nos. 6 to 9, An’ eal’d pr 100 Ibs. $2 49 
Nos. 6 to 9, Galv’d, 19 


Hair—New List............006- po 
Market. 
Bright, full bdles........... 75&5 
Bright, broken bdles........... 70 
Coppered, full bdles........... 10% 
Coppered, broken bdles..  65&10% 
Tinned, full bdles........... 75&5%, 
Tinned, broken bdles....... 65&10% 
Picture—In coils....... —e<. 
In 5-fb. spools.......perlb..... 
WRENCHES. 
Acme Standard........eece0- 50&10% 
Ree ek RPP eee 90c net 
PSE IS obs wh 0 de savecan 50 
fe COTE 75&5 
Te BOI 5c occ cccccenetian 25% 
WEMEOMNE OE csccecceesusé per tb. 08 
Maiibte ete dda gabe dese *  08¢ 
GORE BE i cdcicicvecewas 75&10% 


Bemis & Call's: 
Adjustable S, 40&5%; Adjustable 8 
Pipe, 40&5%; Briggs’, Pattern, 


40%; Combination Bright.. .50 
Steel Handle Nut........... 50&5% 
Combination Black..........50&5 
Merrick Pattern............ 50&5% 
Double End Adj. S......... 40&5% 

WRINGERS. 
No. 500, Royal........ per doz. 34 00 
No. 350, Universal ..... “te 30 00 
No. 300, Novelty ...... = 30 00 
No. 310, Keystone..... 30 00 
No. 100, Rival ........ - 26 00 


No. 380E, Universal.... ‘ 35 00 
No. 790, Guarantee.... ‘“* 39 





No. 770, Bicycle....... ” 35 00 
No. 110, Guarantee.... “ 34 OF 
No. 110, Domestic. .... ” 36 06 
No. 110, Brighton...... Bs 26 08 

Jo. 740, Bicycle....... i 35 @, 
No. 22, Guarantee. - 34 1% 
No. 22, Domestic..... ” 30 C4 
No. 22, Pioneer....... 4 26 Ce 
No. 2, Superb....... = 23 £0 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD. 








Pipe—Conductor. 
Berger Bros. Co., 


Clark-Smith Hdw. Co., 
Friedley-Voshardt Co., 


Milwaukee Artistic Metal Ceiling 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wheelin Corru ating Co., 
¥ Wheeling, Ww. Va. 


Pipe and Fittings—Furnace, 
Meyer & Bro. Co., F., 


Michigan Safety Furnace Pipe Co., 
— , Detroit, Mich. 





Pipe & Fittings—Stove. 


Hemp & Co., 8t. 


Polish—Metal. 
Black Silk Stove Polish Wks., 


Sterling, Ill. 


Nickel Plate Stove seer Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 


Polish—Stove. 
Black Silk Stove Polish Wks., 


Sterling, Ill. 


Braver Supply Co., A. 
Dixon Crucible Co. 
Nickel Plate Stove Polish 


Powder. 
Nemours & Co., E. L, 
WwW ilmington, Del, 


Powder Co., 
W ilmington, 


Mu Pont de 


Hercules 
Del. 


Press—Lard and Fruit. 


New Standard Hdw. Wks., 
Mt. Joy, Pa. 


Punches. 
Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 


Niagara Machine & Tool Wks., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Weiss & Co., H., New York, N. Y. 


Racks—Oven, 


Union Steel Products Co., Ltd., 
Albion, Mich. 


Ranges—Combination Gas and Coal. 

Champion Stove Co., Cleveland, O. 

Malleable Iron Range Co., 
Beaver "Dam, 


Quality Stove & Range Co., 
Belleville, Ill. 


Wis. 


Rasps. 
Delta File Wks., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Disston & Sons, H., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nicholson File Co., Providence, R. I. 


Registers. 
Highton & Sons, W., Nashua, N. H. 


Rock Island Register Co., 
Rock Island, Ill. 


Symonds Register Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Tuttle & Bailey Register Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Repairs—Furnace, 
Brauer Supply Co., A. G., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
aa a 
Brauer Supply Co., A. 
8t. _— Mo. 
Revolvers. 


Arms & Cycle Wks. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Iver Johnson’s 


Rings—Furnace, 
Walworth Run Fdy. Co., 
Cleveland, 0. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Peoria, Ill. 


Louis, Mo. 


G., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
» Tey 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 





Roasters, 


Corrugating 


Wheeling 
Wheeling’ WwW. Va. 


Rods and Rivets—Stove. 
Kirk-Latty Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 0. 


Rolls—Forming. 
Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 


Niagara Machine & Tool Wkzs., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Roofing—Iron and Steel. 


American Sheet & ™*. Ro Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Friedley-Voshardt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Merchant & Evans Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sykes Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 


Wheeling Corrugating Co., 
Wheeling, Ww. Va. 


Rope—Wire. 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Rules, 


Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


Saws, 
Disston & Sons, H., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sohool—Sheet — Pattern Draft- 


Nation School of Sheet Metal Pat- 
tern Drafting, St. Louis, Mo. 


Screens, 


Highton & Sons, W., N.H 


Nashua, 


Screens—Perforated Metal. 


Harrington & King Perforating Co. 
Chicago, Ill, 


Sheet—Aluminum. 
Allen Co., L. B., Chicago, Ill. 
Birkenstein & Sons, 8., Chicago, Ill. 


Sheets—Black and Galvanized, 


American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Pittsburgh, "Pa. 


Inland Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Sykes Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 


Wheeling Comngniins Co., 
Wheeling, Ww. Va. 


Sheets—Planished. 
Sykes Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 


Sheets—Vismera. 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Shingles—Metal. 


Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Milwaukee Artistic Metal Ceiling 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wheeling Corrugating Co., 
Wheeling, WwW. Va, 


Shovels—Snow. 


Buffalo Sled Co., 
} North Sienite, ee 


Shutes—Coal, 
Interstate Mfg. Co., Oskaloosa, Iowa 


Sifters—Ash. 


Sleds. 


Buffalo Sled Co., 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Snips—Tinners. 


Niagara Machine & Tool Wks., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Solder—Aluminum, 
Allen Co., L. B., Chicago, Ill. 


Specialties—Hardware. 
Diener Mfg. Co., G. W., Chicago, Ill. 
Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


New Standard Hdw. Wks. 
Mt. Joy, Pa. 


North Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rock Island Mfg. Co., 
Rock Island, Ill. 


Squares. 


Robinson Co., M. W., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Statuary. 
Friedley-Voshardt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Gerock Bros. Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Stoves and Ranges. 
Champion Stove Co., Cleveland, O. 
Clark & Co., G. M., Chicago, Ill. 


Culter & Proctor Stove Co. 
Peoria, Ill. 


Dangler Stove Co., Cleveland, O. 


Danville Stove & Mfg. Co., 
Danville, Pa. 


Detroit Vapor Stove Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Foster Stove Co., Ironton, O. 
Globe Stove & Range Co., 


Kokomo, Ind. 
Malleable Iron Range Co., 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 


Quality Stove & Range Co. 

Belleville, Ill. 
Ringen Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Schill Bros. Co., Crestline, O. 
Van Range Co., J., Cincinnati, O. 


Wrought Iron Range Pa 
. Louis, Mo. 


Stoves—Oil and Gasoline. 
Clark & Co., G. M., Chicago, Ill. 
Dangler Stove Co., Cleveland, O. 
Detroit Vapor Stove Co., 


Detroit, Mich. 
Ringen Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sweepers—Vacuum. 
Elite Vacuum Cleaner Co., 
Chicago, Il. 


Tapes. 


Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


Thermometers—Oven. 


Cooper Oven Thermometer Co., 
Pequabuck, Conn. 


Milwaukee Artistic Metal Ceiling 
Co., ilwaukee, Wis. 


Wheeling Corrugating Co., 








Diener Mfg. Co., G. W., Chicago, Ill. 








American ear Co., 


Tools—Blacksmiths’, 
Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, 111, 


Tools—Carpenters’, 
Disston & Sons, H., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich, 
North Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Robinson Co., M. W., 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ii. 


Tools—Sheet Metal, 
Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind, 
Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill, 
Niagara Machine & Tool Wks., 
Buffalo, N. Y, 


Weiss & Co., H., New York, N. Y. 


Tools—Soldering, Self Heating, 
Allen & Co., L. B., Chicago, Il, 


Tools—Tinsmiths’. 
Allen & Co., L. B., Chicago, Ill. 
Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 


Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ml. 

Niagara Machine & Tool Wks., 
Buffalo, N. %. 


Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ti. 


Weiss & Co., H., New York, N. Y, 


Torches. 
Allen Co., L. B., Chicago, Il. 


Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Diener Mfg. Co., G. W., Chicago, IU. 


Double Blast Mfg. Co., 
North "Chicago, Ml. 


Trough—Eaves. 
Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cassens Mfg. Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 
Milwaukee Artistic Metal Ceiling 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mullins Co., W. H., 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Salem, 0. 


Ventilators. 
Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Globe Ventilator Co., Troy, N. Y. 


Merchant & Evans Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Ventilator Co., 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


Vises. 


Rock Island Mfg. Co., 
Rock Island, Ill. 


Wire. 


American Steel & Wire Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 


Wire—Barb. 
American Steel & Wire Co., 
Chicago, Tl. 
Tin—Perforated. 
Harrington & King Perforating Co., 
hicago, Ill. 
Wrenches. 
Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool Co., 
Springtield, Mass. 
Tinplate. Robinson Co., M. W., n. Xz 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Pittsburgh, "Pa. 
Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Merchant & Evans Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
” Wringers—Clothes. 


‘York, N. ¥. 
Erie, Pa. 





Wheeling, W. Va. 


Lovell Mfg. Co., 


March 4, 1916, 












































The end: 
with DI 
gauged t, 
pipe. N. 
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FO. 





